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HY  BAKU  KEUBEE. 

The  ({uestioii  of  the  relation  of  examination  to  education  is 
perplexing,  not  from  any  inherent  difficulty  in  itself,  but 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  a  servant 
tliat  has  so  long  l)een  in  such  general  use.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  examination  as  of  education.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  towards  masses,  and  this  rule  obtains  in  education  as  in  all 
other  subjects.  We  do  not  now  limit  education  to  the  few,  to 
those  whose  natural  inclination  leads  them  to  seek  a  life  of  study, 
hut  each  individual  is  ex})ected  to  have  more  or  less  knowledge. 
Every  child  is  ex})ected  —  and  in  many  cases  compelled  — to  spend 
a  certain  specified  time  in  the  schools,  and  no  matter  what  his 
tastes  or  his  future  prospects  may  l)e,  he  is  pushed  on  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  higher  education.  For  this  purpose  the  assistance  of 
examinations  has  been  called  in,  and  in  this  way  the  servant  has 
become  tlie  master.  Examinations  are  conducted  for  two  purposes: 
for  finding  out  what  a  student  knows,  and  for  forcing  those  to 
study  who  would  not  do  so  otherwise,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  liave  no  taste  nor  use  for  the  knowledge  they  are  gaining. 
These  points  re([uire  some  elal)oration. 

I. 

Examinations  for  ascertaining  knowledge.  It  is  a  question  of 
some  moment  wliether  an  examination  based  on  written  questions 
and  with  written  answers  really  accomplishes  its  desired  end. 
These  examinations  invariably  rest  heaviest  on  the  best  students. 
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who  feel  tlie  iieeessity  of  prepamtion  and  realize  tlie  danger  and 
the  disgrace  of  failure.  These  men  enter  the  examination  hall 
fully  realizing  the  responsibilities  before  them.  It  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  no  cramming,  or  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum.  No  exami¬ 
nation  has  yet  taken  place  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given,  for 
which  the  best,  the  most  careful  and  studious,  the  most  attentive 
and  quick  have  not  made  weeks  of  preparation  in  the  way  of 
review  and  in  memorizing  certain  facts.  The  traditions  of  many 
colleges  abound  with  stories  of  particular  (questions  the  professors 
are  sure  to  ask,  and  no  matter  how  careful  a  student  may  be,  nor 
how  thorough  and  wide  his  general  knowledge,  the  very  fact  that 
he  is  possessed  of  these  (qualities  and  is  anxious  to  make  a  good 
mark,  concentrates  his  attention  iqmn  these  points.  As  a  natural 
conseciueiice  he  is  a[)t  to  fail  on  other  and  perhaps  more  essential 
particulars.  The  weeks  prior  to  an  examination  in  any  medical  or 
law  school  are  devoted  to  the  hardest  kind  of  study,  and  it  is  so  in 
most  of  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  universities. 

A  written  examination  with  marks  is  not,  in  truth,  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  general  knowledge,  butspecilic.  A  student  in  history, 
for  example,  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  general  se(iuence  of 
events  ;  he  may  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  philoso})hy  of  the 
subject ;  he  may  know  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  of 
tlie  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  he  may  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  life  of 
ikesar  and  its  relations  to  the  Roman  enqiire,  but  be  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  giving  the  exact  date  of  his  death,  or  even  particulars  of 
Ids  victories.  It  is  important  to  know  that  Ciesar  conquered  Gaul, 
but  not  particularly  essential  to  know  when  these  comiuests  were 
made.  In  an  examination  calling  for  minute  details  —  and  very 
many  are  such  —  the  student  may  fail,  and  fail  grievously,  though 
his  general  knowledge  be  fairly  accurate. 

While  such  is  the  condition  of  things  with  the  attentive  students 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs  obtains  with  the  indifferent  ones. 
These  latter  gentlemen  exhibit  cramming  in  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment.  The  indifferent  student  undertakes  to  compress  into  a  few 
weeks  the  work  of  months,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  accom¬ 
plishes  this  end  are  both  numerous  and  singular.  Not  unfre- 
ipiently  he  will  actually  undertake  to  study  and  review  whole 
textliooks  in  a  week  that  really  reipnre  months  for  a  thorough 
mastering.  This  is  the  real  cram,  the  genuine  article,  the  dread 
of  the  teacher.  Sometimes  a  tutor  is  called  in,  and  the  operation 
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coixlucted  under  organized  direction.  More  frecjuently  —  in  the 
ordinary  colleges  at  all  events  —  the  student  will  make  his  prep¬ 
aration  in  a  truly  wonderful  manner.  He  will  take  his  geometiy 
or  his  conic  sections,  for  example,  and  spend  an  entire  night  — 
more  if  necessary  —  in  copying  out  all  the  problems  on  small  rolls 
of  paper.  His  Ca'sar,  or  his  (ierman  reader,  will  he  carefully  inter, 
lined,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  the  most  dithcult  parts.  Other 
textlxmks,  which  do  not  j)ermit  of  either  of  these  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  have  their  covers  removed,  the  superfluous  sheets  thrown 
out,  the  margins  cut  down,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  convenient 
size  for  an  inner  pocket.  Armed  with  these  weapons,  the  delin- 
(pient  boldl}’  faces  his  examiner  if  he  finds  it  imjxKssible  to  hide 
behind  his  hack,  and  passes  the  ordeal  as  best  lie  may.  One  other 
preparation  is  necessary,  and  that  is  to  secure  a  seat  near  the  best 
man.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  sun  on  a  hot  day  is  not 
more  direct  or  jiowerful  than  the  absorption  of  knowledge  that  fol¬ 
lows  this  master-move.  By  a  proper  and  careful  use  of  these 
means,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  used,  the  most  careless  stu¬ 
dent  is  enabled  to  })a.ss  a  tolerable  examination. 

So  general  and  thorough  is  the  practice  of  cheating  in  very 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  that  any  comparison  of  stu¬ 
dents  by  marks  is  grossly  unfair.  It  is  so  generally  expected  that 
the  better  students  shall  help  their  less  industrious  companions, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  the  system.  The  result  is 
disastrous  in  man}’  ways.  Knowledge  that  it  has  taken  one  man 
months  to  gain,  is  transferred  in  live  minutes  to  others  who  may 
never  hav’e  opened  a  textliook.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  a 
duplication  of  papers,  and  as  all  are  marked  on  an  arithmetical 
basis,  the  relative  position  of  the  most  attentive  and  the  most 
indifferent  may  l)e  identical. 

The  question  of  cheating  in  examinations  is  a  very  grave  one, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  is  quite  unknown  by  the  average 
teacher.  In  many  cases  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  as 
general  as  it  really  is,  and  will  close  their  eyes  to  it.  Yet  the 
present  writer  has  attended  examinations  in  which  the  object 
seemed  to  be,  not  who  would  write  the  best  paj)er,  but  who  could 
cheat  the  most  without  being  detected.  He  has  seen  the  professor 
who  was  conducting  the  examination  take  out  a  l)ook  and  l^egin 
to  read,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  simultaneously  there  were 
numerous  other  books  taken  out,  and  some  very  hard  and  careful 
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reading  ensued,  in  which  all  the  participants  save  one  made  copious 
notes. 

In  no  part  of  an  undergraduate’s  career  does  so  much  duplicity, 
so  much  fraud,  so  much  absolute  theft  occur,  as  during  an  exami¬ 
nation.  A  teacher  will  spend  six  months  in  teaching  the  elements 
of  moral  science.  He  may  illustrate  his  subject  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  taken  from  all  time  and  all  sources.  He  may  bring  it 
vividly  before  his  students  and  impress  firmly  upon  their  minds 
the  importance  of  the  precepts  laid  down,  and  yet  when  he  begins 
an  examination  he  will  have  his  most  elementary  law  violated. 
Just  so  long  as  there  are  written  examinations  with  set  (piestions 
and  marks,  just  so  long  will  the  laws  of  moral  science  be  thrust  to 
one  side,  and  our  young  men  familiarize  themselves  with  methods 
of  throwing  dust  and  of  fraud  they  will  not  be  apt  to  forget  in 
after  life.  It  may  be  somewhat  novel  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
examinations  on  moral  grounds,  but  there  are  certainly  reasons  for 
so  doing.  Leaving  aside  all  (piestions  of  religious  or  sectarian 
influence  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with 
modern  ideas  of  correct  morality  to  afford  young  men  such  ample 
and  complete  facilities  for  the  practice  of  deceit  as  are  furnished 
by  an  ordinary  collegiate  course.  And  in  these  days  when  fraud 
and  corruption  are  ram[)ant  on  every  side,  and  are  rapidly  eating 
away  our  social  and  political  life,  every  element  that  tends  in  this 
direction,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  should  be  at  once  alxilished. 

To  return  once  more,  however,  to  the  original  (juestion :  Do 
written  examinations  afford  a  safe  criterion  of  knowledge  ?  it  may 
safely  be  aftirmed  that  with  set  (piestions  they  do  not.  As  has 
been  remarked,  the  good  and  the  bad  students  are  not  unfre- 
quently  on  the  same  footing.  Papers  are  exchanged  and  answers 
copied  with  a  surprising  facility.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  while  one’s 
general  knowledge  may  be  very  complete,  a  date  or  a  speciflc  piece 
of  information  may  lie  forgotten  in  the  heat  and  worry  of  the  flnal 
test.  In  a  subject  like  history,  for  illustration,  the  teacher  may 
have  spent  some  time  on  the  philosophy  of  the  branch  —  a  })art 
having  peculiar  fascination  for  the  better  class  of  students  —  while 
the  examination  paper,  being  prepared  for  the  average  student  — a 
term  frequently  synonymous  with  the  worst  —  is  made  up  of  sub¬ 
jects  which,  being  in  the  textlmok,  may  have  lx*en  but  lightly 
touched  upon,  and  which  may,  therefore,  have  lieen  overlooked  by 
the  very  men  who  have  followed  the  teacher  most  attentively.  In 
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examinations  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  do  not  obtain  information 
as  to  a  student’s  general  knowledge,  nor  do  we  learn  whether  one 
man  knows  more  than  another.  All  that  is  ascertained,  at  the 
l)est,  is  that  some  men  know  some  facts.  As  to  their  general 
knowledge  or  even  as  to  the  identity  of  the  particular  student  — 
owing  to  the  various  methods  in  vogue  for  passing  an  examination 
—  we  are  in  ignorance. 

Oral  examinations  are  not  open  to  so  many  objections.  At  all 
events  they  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  knowledge,  and  by  a  few  brief  (jiiestions,  he  can  readily 
ascertain  whether  the  student  really  knows  anything  al)out  the 
subject  or  not,  or  whether  he  has  studied  or  crammed.  Oral 
examinations  with  marks  are,  however,  very  different  things.  If 
written  examinations  with  marks  should  be  abolished  for  injuring 
the  morals  of  the  students,  oral  examinations  with  marks  should 
l)e  done  away  with  for  the  harm  the}'  do  the  morals  of  the  teacher. 
Theoretically,  a  teacher  is  a  thoroughly  just  and  fair  man  ;  in 
reality  he  is  very  frail  and  human,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
annoying  events  of  tlu;  day.  It  is  a  physical  im[)Ossihility  for  any 
man  to  conduct  an  oral  examination  of  twenty-live  or  fifty  men 
and  mark  them  to  a  uniform  scale  with  any  degree  of  fairness. 
Doubtless  there  aie  men  who  consider  themselves  fully  ecjual  to 
the  task.  Then*  are  men  whose  consciences  are  such  delicate 
apparatuses  that  they  will  lie  awake  half  the  night  debating 
whether  A  is  entitled  to  1>  or  10  for  a  certain  answer.  There  are 
men  who  will  pre})are  for  an  examination  with  fasting  {ind  with 
prayer,  and  with  a  solemn  self-consecration  to  the  task,  and  who 
will  weigh  each  answer  as  carefully  as  though  the  safety  of  their 
souls  deiiended  on  reaching  the  truth.  Yet  with  all  this  they  fail 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  oral  examination  of  an  ordinary 
sized  class.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  the  instructor  will  lx?  l)e- 
giiining  to  feel  harrassed,  for  students  are  never  so  backward  ,as  in 
an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  his  nerves  will  be 
disor<lered ;  by  the  third,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  aecuracy  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  care  in  marking  will  have  vanished,  and  if  by  chance 
there  are  any  victims  left  they  will  be  rushed  through  in  order  to 
make  an  end.  And  these  marks  which  are  all  intended  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other  will  have  been  made  by  several  different 
persons.  Vet  there  are  men  who  delude  themselves  with  their 
fairness  I 
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Examinations  for  marks,  either  written  witli  set  (questions,  or 
oral,  must  be  rejected  on  the  sim})le  grounds  of  not  showing  any 
general  or  absolute  knowledge,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  laws 
of  morality. 

II. 

Are  examinations  useful  in  forcing  a  student  to  study,  or  in 
acquiring  knowledge  for  which  he  has  either  not  taste  or  use  ? 
Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  limited  to  the  liigher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  present  question  calls  for  a  glance  at  the  lower 
portions  of  the  educational  fabric.  No  part  of  a  student’s  life  is 
so  dull,  so  aimless,  so  stupid,  so  devoid  of  interest  as  the  time 
spent  in  acquiring  the  rudiments.  The  total  want  of  interest 
manifested  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  is  appalling. 
The  examination  system  is  there  carried  to  excess.  Everything  is 
done  by  machinery.  The  teachers  are,  in  most  instances,  appointed 
by  the  combined  influence  of  examinations  and  politics.  General 
ability,  inclination,  or  the  numerous  minor  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  successful  teacher  are  ignored.  All  is  subservient  to 
a  system  of  marks.  The  elements  are,  in  truth,  essentially  unin¬ 
teresting.  At  the  very  beginning,  not  unfreqiiently,  a  child  will 
manifest  some  interest  through  the  very  novelty  of  the  new  life. 
This,  however,  speedily  gives  way  to  a  prolonged  feeling  of  indif¬ 
ference.  Teaching  by  rote  is  sufficient  to  dull  the  senses  of  any 
man  or  woman,  and  the  usual  course  of  study  laid  down  in  the 
lower  schools,  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  grammar,  are  not 
such  as  to  create  much  enthusiasm  in  either  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil.  As  there  is  nothing  interesting  to  be  learned,  some  element 
must  be  introduced  to  make  the  students  attend  to  their  tasks. 
Tlie  examination  system  is  called  into  use,  and  has,  at  present, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  evolution. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  its  use.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  boys  and  girls  hate  the  very  idea  of  study.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  indicate  Avhy,  the  simjde  fact  remains  that  they  do.  Some 
means  must  be  invented  to  induce  them  to  attend  to  their  lx)oks, 
and  here  again  the  examination  is  held  before  them  as  a  terrible 
operation  that  they  must  undergo.  Hence  it  is  that  these  two  ele¬ 
ments,  entering  so  largely  into  tlie  life  of  the  pupil  in  the  pul)lic 
schools,  have  so  increased  the  evils  of  examinations.  In  the  huge 
masses  of  these  schools  anything  like  personal  instruction,  indi- 
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vidual  examination,  and  a  genuijie  feeling  for  the  subject  in  hand, 
seems  to  lie  out  of  the  ([uestion.  Hut  l)ecause  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  l)een  found  is  no  reason  why  we  should  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  statement  that  as  we  know  nothing  better  we  must 
use  what  we  have.  A  great  evil  exists  in  these  great  American 
schools,  and  some  time  it  must  Ixi  eradicated.  The  sooner  the 
attempt  is  made  to  do  so,  tlie  sooner  will  the  general  standard  of 
the  intellect  of  the  country  be  raised. 

Itight  here  in  tliese  elementary  schools  the  fundamental  evils  of 
the  examination  are  to  be  found.  In  other  words,  here  it  is  that 
the  idea  originates  that  they  can  be  used  as  an  insti'ument  to  force 
study.  As  a  result  no  real  knowledge  is  gained,  but  a  general 
impression  is  made  of  so  many  hours  a  day  jiassed  in  a  tread-mill. 
The  most  impossible  problems  in  arithmetic,  the  longest  and  most 
unused  words  in  spelling,  the  location  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  in  geography,  the  parsing  of  the  most  ditlicult  sentences 
in  grammar  are  selected  for  purposes  of  examination.  The  puz¬ 
zles  of  a  family  story  })a[)er  are  mild  and  exhilarating  compared  to 
the  usual  (piestions  in  a  public  scliool  examination.  In  geography, 
for  exam[)le,  the  pupil  is  expeeted  to  name  all  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  .Mississippi  from  the  east  ami  west.  Every  stream  that 
the  size  of  the  map  })ermits  to  be  named  is  memorized  in  order 
from  north  to  south.  In  trigonometry  or  in  algebra  he  is  ex})ected 
to  state  certain  theorems  in  numerical  order,  and  when  he  is  asked 
what  the  CLXXIX  Theorem  is,  is  expected  to  state  it  at  once.  In 
history  he  is  su[)posed  to  name  with  great  accuracy  the  date  of 
tlye  inauguration  of  each  president.  Not  one  of  these  things  have 
any  direct  relation  to  true  knowle<lge  of  tlie  subjects,  but  they  are 
fair  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  study  recpiired  in  the  lower  schools. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  to  such  subjects  and  such  methods  .some 
other  means  than  interest  must  be  used  in  order  to  induce  any  sort 
of  work. 

Perhaps  such  cases  as  these  will  serve  to  explain  why  so  many 
of  the  [)ublic  scliof)!  children  hu-get  the  facts  they  have  learned  in 
so  short  a  time.  \  course  in  grammar  is  extended  through  several 
years,  and  not  a  little  care  taken  with  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
time  is  .so  much  wasted  as  that  spent  on  this  subject.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  large  a  num])er  of  public  school  pupils  use  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  grammar.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  tlie  intluence  of  home 
and  of  as.sociates,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  siqipose  that  a  subject  of 
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so  much  imitortance,  and  one  on  which  so  much  time  is  spent, 
would  at  least  show  some  results.  That  it  does  not,  in  spite  of 
examinations,  certaiidy  o})ens  the  (jnestion  of  their  general  nsefnl- 
ness.  A  pupil  may  pass  a  good  examination,  hut  if  he  can  make 
no  practical  use  of  a  subject,  are  we  to  smppose  that  he  really 
knows  it  ?  Why,  then,  grind  ourselves  down  with  examinations 
if  they  cannot  accomplish  this  very  reasonable  end  ? 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  a  very  similar  state  of 
things  exists.  Students  who  take  no  interest  in  their  studies  aim 
only  to  pass,  regardless  of  conseciuences  or  of  methods.  Nothing 
is  actually  learned,  simply  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  that  is  for¬ 
gotten  as  soon  as  the  crisis  is  passed.  No  real  work  is  done,  for 
those  who  would  do  any  would  work  without  the  artiticial  stimulus 
of  the  examination.  As  a  means  of  forcing  the  laggard  to  do 
something  the  examination  is  not  without  merit,  but  when  the 
actual  volume  of  work  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  extremely  dembt- 
ful  if  it  is  worth  the  labor  involved.  It  is  for  these  very  indiffer¬ 
ent  students  that  the  examination  is  defended;  but  aie  we  to 
burden  ourselves  with  this  tremendous  load  for  the  Ijcnetit  of  the 
lazy,  the  stupid,  and  the  indifferent?  Are  we  to  ram  knowledge 
into  heads  by  means  of  an  examination  and  make  all  mankind  suf¬ 
fer  for  the  operation  ?  If  schools  and  colleges  are  for  the  impart¬ 
ing  of  knowledge  the  examination  must  be  dispensed  with  ;  if 
they  are  simply  institutions  for  training  in  mental  discipline  they 
should  also  Ihj  abolished.  Mental  discipline  is  little  nu)re  than  the 
exercise  of  the  memory  and  the  power  of  cemcentrating  attention. 
If  this  is  the  aim  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  abolish  them  at 
once,  and  send  our  l)oys  and  our  young  men  out  in  the  streets. 
Let  them  pass  and  repjiss  rapidly  before  store  windows,  and  en¬ 
deavor,  in  a  raj)id  glance,  to  see  and  remember  the  various  objects 
displayed,  .and  let  the  0}teration  Ixi  repeated  until  the  contents  of 
the  Avhole  window  is  lirmly  fixed  on  the  mind.  Then,  in  truth,  we 
will  have  mental  training  without  the  woi  ry.  and  botlier,  and  care, 
and  anxiety  of  examinations,  and  the  elect  who  do  lutt  recjuire  arti¬ 
ticial  stimulus  will  lx?  }>ermitted  to  devote  themselves  to  that  study 
which  is  the  basis  of  an  intellectual  life. 

III. 

'Die  advocates  of  examinations,  in  the  present  discussion,  have 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  called 
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most  loudly  for  their  discontinuance  have  failed  to  point  out  a 
substitute  for  them.  This  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  case.  An  evil  is  acknowledged  to  exist ;  it  should  there¬ 
fore  be  abolished.  Surely  the  alternative  cannot  Ije  worse  than 
the  present  reality.  The  subject  of  the  relations  between  exami¬ 
nation  and  education  have  now  been  sulliciently  studied  to  j)ermit 
actual  experiment  with  the  many  suggestions  that  have  lx*en 
offered  from  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  The  subject 
is  one  on  which  it  is  dillicult  to  .say  too  much,  but  it  is  also  one 
that  calls  for  action.  It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  a  sudden 
and  complete  abandonment  of  examinations  on  all  sides,  but  surely 
there  are  men  who  have  suilicient  courage  to  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made.  A  modest  step  in 
the  right  direction  would  be  to  examine  to[)ically.  (live  the  stu¬ 
dent  ample  time  and  opportunity  with  a  wide  margin  of  subject, 
and  let  him  tell  or  write  out  as  much  as  he  can  within  certain  lim¬ 
its.  Make  the  examination,  not  a  series  of  identical  answers,  the 
very  reading  of  which  is  liable  to  produce  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  a  dozen  minor  ills,  but  a  simple  story  of  the  knowledge  the 
student  has  gained.  In  some  l)ranches  such  a  system  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  especially  in  algebia  and  arithmetic,  and  in  these  great 
care  is  recpiired.  In  these  branches  a  favorite  suggestion  is  the 
use  of  original  problems,  so  as  to  show  a  knowledge  of  principles 
and  their  practical  application.  Hut  the  heat  of  an  examination  is 
not  a  good  place  to  judge  of  the  })owers  of  application.  The  good 
students  are  too  nervous,  and  the  bad  ones  too  indifferent.  He 
this  as  it  may,  however,  topical  examinations  cannot  help  being 
fairer  than  those  that  call  for  the  knowledge  of  specific  facts.  It 
is  easy,  in  such  an  examination,  to  distinguish  In'tween  work  and 
play,  Ixitween  study  and  cram.  Such  a  test  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  l)etter  students,  and  dreaded  by  the  worse.  These  last  will 
know  that  without  constant  work  throughout  the  term  it  will  Ixi 
impossible  to  write  a  satisfactory  paper.  And  further,  if  the 
examination  is  held  without  notice,  as  it  should  be,  cramming  will 
be  altogether  out  of  the  ([uestion.  ddie  two  objects  of  examina¬ 
tions  will  therefore  be  accomplished.  They  will  show  what  the 
student  really  knows,  by  inviting  him  to  tell  as  much  as  he  can  on 
e.ssential  points,  and  they  will  compel  the  indifferent  ones  to  give 
attention  to  their  work,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  pass. 
And  finally  they  will  afford  no  oppoi  tunities  for  that  bugbear  of 
examiners,  cramming. 
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In  the  schools,  especially  the  lower  schools  of  our  public  system, 
these  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply.  We  cannot  well  hold 
topical  examinations  on  the  rudiments.  Hut  we  can  at  least  do  | 
away  with  catch  questions  and  traps.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
lately  to  collect  amusing  replies  to  examination  questions.  These 
collections  teach  the  utter  failure  of  many  of  the  modern  methods. 
They  are  largely  based  on  (questions  that  would  not  be  thought  of 
were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  perplexing  the  child.  All  this  is 
out  of  place  in  sensible  teaching,  but  just  so  long  as  there  are 
teachers  unacquainted  with  the  broader  views  of  the  ends  and  aims 
of  education  they  will  continue  to  be  asked  and  i)assed  around  the 
world  as  specimens  of  childish  stupidity.  The  great  need  of  the 
lower  schools  is  the  al)olition  of  catch  questions,  the  propounding 
of  difficult  problems,  the  insisting  on  unimportant  details,  and  a 
thorough  circulation  of  good  common  sense  among  the  teachers. 

An  instructor  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  earliest  years,  has  the 
means  at  his  hands  to  })Owerfully  ini[)ress  the  minds  committed  to 
his  care.  He  can,  to  a  great  degree,  influence  them  for  the  good 
or  for  the  right.  He  can  make  good,  law-abiding  citizens  of  tliem, 
or  he  can  make  careless,  indifferent,  thoughtless,  fretful  men.  He 
can,  if  he  choose,  l)ecome  the  most  active  influence  in  these  young 
lives,  and  yet  how  few  grasp  at  the  op})ortunities  thrust  upon 
them.  'I'he  mechanical  sj’stem  of  our  public  schools  wearies  both 
pupil  and  teacher.  The  one  is  viewed  by  the  other  as  a  machine 
bound  to  do  so  much  work  every  day,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  I 
is  done.  It  is  time  that  this  is  changed.  Our  schools  must  hold  I 

their  proper  place  as  guides  for  good  in  tlie  life  of  our  children.  I 

The  teachers  must  become  inspired  witli  the  nature  and  importance  I 
of  their  work,  and  we  must  not  hesitate  to  take  the  first  steps  in  I 
this  direction  because  we  may  not  see  the  end.  i 


longer  I  live,  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the  great  difference 
-L  between  men,  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  in¬ 
significant,  is  ener(jy  and  incincible  determination.  —  a  purpose  once 
fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  this  world  ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  oppor¬ 
tunities,  will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it. 

SiK  S.  Fowkll  Buxton. 
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SPOTS  OP  irpylAWPSS  IN  TRAINING, 

BY  ADELINE  A.  KNIGHT. 

WHEN  our  classe.s  read  Xenophon ’.s  .speecli  to  tlie  Ten  'Thoir- 
sand  on  tliat  fateful  morning  when  ('yrus  was  dead,  and 
how  he  managed  liy  vote  the  long  marcli  to  the  sea,  we  lead  tlie 
l)oys  and  girls  to  observe  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  popular  insti¬ 
tutions  were  carried  into  the  field ;  that  his  army  was  a  common¬ 
wealth. 

His  steel-clad  host  has  vanished.  Tliere  is  nothing  left  hut  the 
plain  story  of  its  march  through  countries  of  interminable  extent 
and  stillness,  when  some  village  whose  strange  sweet  name  savored 
of  dates  and  of  {)alm  wine  veiled  itself  liehind,  and  leagues  and 
leagues  away  and  around  spread  glimmering  sheets  of  sand.  But 
we,  earth  dwellers  of  today,  are  for  the  moment  all  there  is  left 
to  represent  the  great  of  history ;  and  we  find  ourselves  put  for 
life  in  another  republic,  in  which  to  expend  what  force  and  fire  is 
in  each  of  us.  Our  republic  possesses  the  s})irit  of  the  old  Greeks, 
and  it  has  similar  drawbacks  of  weakness  within.  Its  enemies  are 
not  lithe  figures  flashing  to  and  fro,  mercurial  and  savage.  They 
are  keen  peo})le  who  stingingly  comment  on  us.  They  pronounce 
our  thinking  more  or  less  raw,  underbred,  vague  and  ineffectual. 

The  trutli  is  largely  with  our  scorners  in  this  regard.  There  are 
people  everywhere  who  are  conscious  of  not  knowing  liow  to  study,. 
of  not  knowing  how  to  tliink,  and  who  feel  that  the  results  of  their 
thinking  are  largely  erroneous.  A  })erson  of  my  acquaintance  of 
this  class,  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age  spent  alxiut  six 
terms  in  the  schoolroom.  One  term  only  was  in  a  public  schooL 
Tlie  grading  of  this  was  poor,  and  not  much  time  was  given  to  tlie 
little  folks.  He  cannot  recall  one  mental  stimulus  gained  by  the 
term;  no  doubt,  though,  the  tuneful  singing,  the  teacher’s  pleas¬ 
ant  ways,  and  the  afternoon  lights  and  shadows  playing  iqion  the 
walls  against  which  small  heads  leaned  sleepily,  had  a  civilizing 
influence.  The  other  school  life  of  this  period  was  in  a  jirivate 
school  decidedly  a  refuge  of  the  plucked,  and  not  a  place  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Long,  sunny  vacations  stretched  lietween  these  fragments  of 
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scliooling.  At  thirteen  lie  was  .^iven  -i  teim  .,t  i  i- 

ami  a  vacation  until  flfteen  when  a  d  i I  •“  '’"■"'l-g -school 

chantcto..  began,  ami  did  I.V;  «“ 

-  At  seventeen,  in  a, it  ornn‘::;:;;:;;^-~ 

notion  about  the  rifrlits  nf  i  nitliii  h  mistaken 

trottei-  and  light  hngg;.  ean-ied  IdnuZig  “be^sr,!.;; 

«..htto  a  hilliai-d  1-00, n  at  the  othei- ’end  :rtt  Zn-mrv'i^ 

::r  "ir '“ir . '“'S 

with  idated  .silver.'’  The  coinnumi'tv  T  *  “"I'l’l'd 

afternoons  lounging  i„  e-,cl  l  e,-'  r'"'^  ""T 
<ie;.nding  n„on  mere  i,n„„.se  in 

-si«5%  ;;;:ot,tr;„d  i!: 

■t.  A  n.agaz.ine  is  sometimes  Ivin^ab  m  1 k'  " 

not  l.l!e4  does  ord  e  ,:  n  dt'  T",  ‘"  "-I''- 

nisiness  as  ton  n  pursuits  are  usually  named, 
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he  would  live  well,  drive  a  pretty  turnout,  and  be  sharp  and  sly. 
When  men  of  his  sib  emigrate  to  the  West,  they  soon  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  church,  listen  silently  to  the  apostles  of  various  isms, 
but  still  listen,  and  in  the  end  contribute  to  the  moral  deterioration 
of  the  community. 

The  class  to  which  my  accjuaintance  belongs  shows  lifelessness 
before  error.  It  has  no  force.  Much  of  this  defect  is  due  to  lack 
of  discipline,  restraint,  and  courage  in  the  trying  years  l)etween 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  A  part  of  this  discipline  family  life 
should  have  given,  but  failed  to  give  ;  otherwise,  the  stimulus  of  a 
real  teacher  —  the  person  of  (piick,  deep  sympathies  —  who  could 
set  thought  and  fancy  flashing  between  soul  and  soul  was  needful. 
A  desultory  education  of  a  careless  type  and  a  parental  interest 
of  minimum  value  have  withered  and  maimed  this  man’s  value  as 
badly  as  an  ice  storm  distorts  and  disfigures  the  maples  of  a  New 
England  village. 

In  the  interior  of  Mas.sachusetts  there  is  a  village  hidden  in  a 
fold  of  the  hills,  but  proclaiming  its  vitality  by  a  blue  pillar  of 
smoke  from  the  great  factory  which  makes  it  live.  On  the  first 
morning  of  a  school  year  the  teacher  of  the  Intermediiite  room 
noticed  a  new  boy  of  unusually  good  appearance.  He  was  four¬ 
teen  probably,  Irish  unmistakably,  erect,  good  looking,  carefully 
neat,  and  with  some  reserve  of  manner.  He  was  respected  by  the 
school  children  Ijecause  he  had  earned  a  man’s  wages  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  there  was  “a  steady  place  ”  for  him  if  he  liked.  His 
father  had  removed  him  to  the  schoolroom  —  somewhat  against 
his  son’s  will — from  a  determination  to  give  his  boy  opportuni¬ 
ties.  John  submitted  with  indifference,  and  certainly  looked  indis¬ 
posed  to  give  trouble.  For  a  few  weeks  his  dei)ortment  was  one 
hundred.  During  that  time  the  school  was  put  in  running  order, 
and  he  found  himself  tryingly  l)ehind  his  juniors.  For  instance, 
he  read  aloud  but  poorly,  and  failed  constantly  in  geography. 
The  teacher  compassionately  allowed  him  separate  recitations  in 
arithmetic,  but  his  awkward  figures  lalx)riously  put  upon  the 
blackboard  excited  little  boys'  smiles.  To  put  examples  upon  the 
board  was  a  rule  of  the  school.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  make 
an  excej)tion  in  John’s  favor.  She  would  in  fact  have  feared  his 
taking  liberties  in  iKjhavior  from  any  such  special  license.  John 
flushed,  but  worked  on  bravely.  The  teacher  did  not  enter  into 
his  feelings  about  his  deficiencies :  girls  who  are  taught  carefully 
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from  their  cradles,  and  wlio  can  scarcely  recall  the  time  when  they 
did  not  read  and  write  fairly,  can  scarcely  be  exjiected  to  have  any 
but  surface  symi)athy  with  a  large  boy  who  has  an  old  face,  but 
the  slow  brain  and  hands  of  a  child.  Besides,  tliere  was  the  usual 
multiplicity  of  classes  :  the  A  and  B  and  C  grades  of  grammar, 
and  the  three  It’s  ;  and  the  familiar  bright  little  folks  who  never 
fail  and  who  have  no  mercy  for  those  who  do.  There  was  much 
diagramming,  analysis,  and  other  processes  evidently  veiy  valua¬ 
ble,  but  very  unintelligible  to  John,  who  without  any  visible  rest¬ 
lessness,  sat  out  several  weeks  of  daily  endeavor  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  His  keen  eyes  had  sometimes  the  hunted  look  of  a  wild 
animal,  and  made  the  teacher  uncomfortable.  But  was  not  she 
doing  all  she  could  for  him  ?  And  in  the  intricacies  of  the  next 
examples  in  Partial  Payments  she  forgot  him  and  his  mute 
claims. 

The  fine  deportment  did  not  last  long.  There  were  complaints 
more  or  less  well  founded,  and  she  reprimanded  him  with  tact. 
The  ice  was  broken  ;  gracelessness  grew  rapidly.  G(^od  or  bad, 
he  was  so  much  an  example  to  the  school  that  appeal  was  made  to 
his  father.  John  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  back  into  the 
factory,  but  on  the  following  Monday  listened  with  scarlet  cheeks 
to  a  reproof  from  the  school  committee  and  with  perfect  (juiet  took 
his  seat  again.  In  a  week,  things  were  l)ad  as  ever,  and  he  was 
permanently  removed.  What  more  could  the  teacher  have  done  ? 
She  taught  according  to  the  traditions  of  teaching.  Slie  disci¬ 
plined  by  the  modes  for  such  cases  made  and  provided.  Any  inno¬ 
vation  would  have  been  something  of  a  shock,  and  might  have  been 
criticised  in  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  John  had  courage 
and  perseverance  plainly,  and  had  not  suitable  attention  in  school. 
He  had  a  passion  for  mental  arithmetic  when  he  had  spelled  out 
the  examples  painfully,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  liked  geolo¬ 
gy  or  lx)tany  if  brightly  taught.  But  he  could  not  do  with  any 
ease  or  pleasure  the  things  most  in  vogue  and  most  prized  in  that 
school,  and  I  do  not  think  his  restlessness  was  unnatural.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  teacher  to  teach  him  mental  instead  of  oral  read¬ 
ing,  and  so  l)etter  his  very  backward  penmanship.  If  it  had  occurred 
to  her,  she  had  no  time.  The  six  hours  were  filled  with  regular 
work,  and  whj’  should  she  teach  over  hours  for  no  more  pay  than 
the  lady  across  the  hall,  who  alwa^'s  turned  the  key  in  her  door  at 
live  minutes  past  four  o'clock  ?  The  committee  did  not  dream  of 
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disa})i)roviiig  her  course  about  John.  Tliey  would  have  l)eeii  apt  to 
disap[)rove  aiij'  otlier  treatment.  She  found  consolation  in  coffee 
parties  at  the  good  houses  of  the  place,  where  her  well  l>orn  and 
bred  pupils  vied  in  showing  her  affection. 

When  the  noon  bell  rang  at  the  factory.  John  went  home  to  din¬ 
ner  with  the  throng.  His  hands  and  face  were  apt  to  be  un¬ 
washed —  something  unnecessary  and  unusual  among  the  hands  — 
his  cap  was  on  one  side,  and  his  sensible  tidiness  was  altogether 
altered.  At  idght  he  felt  tired.  Evenings  were  short.  He 
lounged  at  the  fence  of  Cullen’s  saloon  and  joined  in  the  banter 
of  such  a  place  ;  looked  in  at  the  billiards  or  passed  away  the  time 
with  Thk  liov.s  OF  Nkw  York,  or  Tfie  Fireside  Companion.  He 
did  nothing  bad,  but  he  was  unintluenced  by  anything  j)Ositively 
good.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  afternoons,  with  a  crowd  of  other 
3'oung  lads,  he  sat  sunning  on  the  station  platform.  The  whole 
party,  I  often  thought,  had  fatigued  looks  and  listless  airs  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  vicious  teiideiicies.  Hut  John’s  tegument  certainly 
grows  harder  and  coarser.  He  hears  all  sorts  of  wild  political 
theories  advanced  by  the  adult  operatives  around  him,  and  his  ten 
hours  work  render  him  too  tired  to  think  much  for  himself.  He 
is  easily  influenced.  As  he  nears  his  majority,  no  one  thinks  much 
al)Out  John,  anyway.  Cultivated  peo^Je  look  at  such  careers  as 
his  with  indifference.  They  forget  that  even  John’s  work  becomes, 
in  the  measure  of  his  wisdom  and  personal  vitality,  a  factor  in  the 
life  of  his  time,  a  .source  of  change,  a  cause  which  transmits  some 
effect  to  the  near  future. 

Every  year  a  small  army  of  children  is  drawn  from  the  public 
schools  into  factories.  They  go  to  pretty  hard  and  uninviting  lives 
with  a  background  of  rest  in  stifled,  ill-smelling  rooms.  Had,  they 
will  not  necessarily  be  ;  but  the  inevitable  conditions  of  their  lives 
sway  them  towards  visionarine.ss,  ignorance,  and  very  great  de¬ 
pendence  u[>on  any  low  form  of  mental  stimulus  procurable.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  public  school  will  hold  its  pupils 
from  yielding  to  such  conditions.  In  the  struggle  of  middle  life 
for  a  living  and  for  some  sort  of  a  competence  they  may  become 
greatly  warped  and  injured  by  environment,  but  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  schoolroom  to  make  its  traditions  cling  for  years.  Schools 
are  most  needed  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  ramble  down  street  on 
moonlit  nights  and  stare  curiously  through  the  plate-glass  panes. 
Hut  these,  as  pupils,  give  trouble.  Often  they  do  not  adjust  them- 
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selves  to  the  pattern  of  young  America  from  better  houses,  and 
are  not  the  schools  for  the  tax-payers  first,  and  for  the  transitory 
class  next  ? 

I  know  a  little  schoolhouse  overlooking  a  great  prairie  of  south¬ 
east  Kansjis.  An  unpainted,  hacked  desk-l^oard  with  bench  runs 
down  either  side  of  the  schoolroom  ;  at  the  end  opposite  the  door 
is  a  narrow  platform  bearing  the  usual  cheap  stand  and  chair  for 
the  teacher's  use.  The  light  is  unobstructed  by  blinds  or  by  cur¬ 
tains.  The  teacher  is  a  dark  little  maiden,  the  most  thoroughly 
regulated,  studious,  industrious  person  imaginable.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  she  is  of  the  class  who  could  pass  a  life  in  a  peck  measure 
without  l>eing  aware  of  limitations.  Horn  and  reared  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  her  school,  with  very  little  variety  in  a  conscien¬ 
tious,  monotonous  career,  with  no  joys  to  speak  of,  not  many  sor¬ 
rows,  few  aspirations,  little  culture,  she  is  not  truly  fitted  for  that 
frontier  schoolroom,  slight  as  its  demands  may  appear.  She 
teaches  the  unvarying  round  of  arithmetic,  geogra[)hy,  and  gram¬ 
mar  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  goes  through  similar  experiences 
from  one  to  four.  She  makes  no  jaactical  ap[)lication  of  facts,  and 
merely  teaches  textlK)oks  thoroughly.  C'oncerning  political  (ques¬ 
tions,  foreign  news,  the  work  of  the  world,  she  knows  nothing. 

Her  constituency  rejiresents  a  paralyzing  medley  of  views.  The 
village  is  a  colony  from  a  secluded  corner  of  a  Middle  state.  The 
religious  activity  of  the  i)eople,  however,  is  the  remnant  of  the' 
sq>iritual  force  which  insq)ired  their  ancestors.  Some  of  the  eldem 
cannot  perceive  that  qmwer  which  has  thus  been  used  cannot  be 
embodied  again  in  the  old  form.  One  family  of  this  ilk  seiuLs  sev¬ 
eral  children  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  head  of  the  home  is  j)atri- 
archal  l<X)king,  and  qiresides  at  all  kinds  of  neighborhood  meetings 
with  dignity.  He  went  West  through  some  discrepancies  in  ac¬ 
counts,  but  he  is  a  deacon  of  the  church,  the  leader  of  the  choir, 
and  a  business-like  Christian  by  no  means  peculiar  to  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  wife  has  a  Injiit  form,  a  q»atient  mouth,  and  a 
north  star  conscience.  Neither  is  lil)eral  in  religious  mattem. 
riie  neat,  demure  children  are  at  jirayer  meeting  always,  are  qnim 
if  not  devotional,  and  are  reared  in  a  narrow,  hard  sj)irit,  so  far  as 
heresy  and  the  discussion  of  heresy  are  concerned. 

Another  of  her  patrons  lives  in  a  jioverty  incredible  to  those 
who  love  ease,  and  sends  his  yellow-headed  boys  from  a  low  stud¬ 
ded,  unhealthy  hut,  where,  however,  various  clever  Ijooks  of  agnos- 
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tic  jostle  his  bag  of  cheap  tobacco.  Mr.  Walcher  and  liis 

wife  are  rme  in  their  thought  and  work,  d  liey  know  slightly  many 
things,  but  nothing  to  the  depths ;  have  })assed  out  of  the  church 
in  conseciuence ;  and  are  sinking  to  a  life  of  less  strenuous  effort 
at  self  direction.  Tliey  read  a  great  deal  and  are  easily  ca})tivated 
by  glib  theories  which  do  not  mean  much.  They  are  very  warm¬ 
hearted  and  kind;  they  are  more  truthful  and  just  than  many 
j)eople  in  the  church  ;  and  they  have  valuable  mental  qualities. 
They  ])Ossess  a  restless  hunger  for  some  new  system  of  l)elief. 
Al)ove  all  things,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walcher  enjoy  discussion,  and 
their  own  bairns  and  the  neighlK)rs’  children  drink  in  many  a  queer 
doctrine  on  the  doorsteps  of  tlieir  primitive  house.  When  chores  ” 
are  over,  the  wildest  views  of  the  life  that  is,  and  of  the  one  to 
come  are  exchanged  by  the  sympathetic,  eager  Walchers  and  the 
fringe  of  hard  and  ignorent  men  who  ride  in  from  their  farms  for 
the  mail.  Rough,  remote  pioneers  of  this  type  are  the  dangerous 
class  of  any  new  country.  Tliey  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  as  a 
usual  tilings  and  have  a  scorn  for  the  past  as  a  teacher.  A  little 
science  interests  them,  but  they  .are  so  visionary  as  to  have  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  facts ;  tliey  do  not  think  it  important  to  study  results. 
They  value  no  apiilications  of  learning  that  do  not  have  a  direct 
commercial  v.alue.  They  really  think  that  there  is  no  real  standard 
of  conduct,  only  a  conventional  one  ;  and  they  possess  fierce  ener¬ 
gy  and  persistence  enough  to  render  the  impression  they  are  m.ak- 
ing  a  study.  They  are  usually  very  impatient  of  higher  forms  of 
education.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  orators  of  the 
“  Reform  Party  ”  of  the  moment  advise  a  gauge  of  te.achers’  sal.a- 
ries  by  the  wages  paid  farm  help.  They  display  a  kind  of  rage 
against  all  interests  but  their  own. 

The  lowest  class  is  teaching  ideas  of  the  dawn  over  .again,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  children.  On  what  can  we  of  the  other  side  de¬ 
pend  except  the  six  hours  in  the  schoolroom?  In  the  Western 
instance,  neither  teacher  nor  taught  can  lie  called  literate.  The 
teacher  has  alisolutely  no  resources  lieyond  “  the  English  branches,” 
and  the  man  on  the  steam  mower  who  has  financial  views  with  the 
Anarchists  and  who  looks  forward  to  Americ.a’s  future  as  a  v.ague 
heaven  for  lalKirers,  attended  just  that  kind  of  school  in  his  day. 

How  pathetic  it  is  that  the  children  are  always  crowding  eagerly 
around  their  eldei-s  with  Miranda’s  exclamation:  “  O  brave  new 
world,  that  has  such  people  in  it !  ”  and  that  many  a  te.acher  is  too 
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careless  or  too  inarticulate,  or  too  limited  intellectually  to  feel  the 
pathos  of  the  royal  ohl  maj^ician's  comment  “'Tis  new  to  thee  I  ” 

When  a  little,  withered,  velvet  clad  li^ure  was  perched  at  a 
writing  table  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  jienned,  — 

“  A  little  leHruing  is  a  dangerous  thing,” 

he  intended  a  mere  hit  over  the  pales  of  'rwickenham.  Brains 
now  dust  perceived  how  true  the  line  was,  and  lips  long  since 
mute  ptissed  it  on.  Our  generation  like  its  forerunners  illustrates 
it  by  examples.  For  instance,  by  the  colorless  character  of  some 
school  kee})ing.  Tlie  word  of  mouth  traditions  of  the  old  Dame 
sch(M>l  make  me  prefer  it  to  present  .schools  in  many  secluded 
spaceways  of  our  counties.  That  far  away  and  t)ld-fashioned  type 
of  .school  with  its  well-mannered,  ill-in formcil  woman-tcacher  sit¬ 
ting  with  the  children  and  teaching  them  crudely,  but  with  some 
mothering  ”  is  not  considered  to  have  pos.sessed  any  im})ortance  ; 
but  there  are  intermediate  departments  where  teachers  preside  who 
know  as  little  aljout  modern  methods,  and  who  do  not  do  the  chil¬ 
dren  so  much  good  as  did  the  Dames.  The  ladies  are  now  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  juipils  by  platforms  and  can  put  them  away  more 
completely  than  used  to  Ihj  possible.  Techniijue  has  not  imi»roved 
with  this  comfortable  reserve.  Many  a  woman  of  fifty  teaclics  pre- 
ci.sely  Jis  she  was  taught  at  ten,  vaiying  the  round  of  exercises  ly 
occasional  public  afternoons  filled  with  cheap  elocutionary  efforts. 

Ihirental  resjmnsibilit}'  aljout  the  quality  of  child-life  is  very 
lightly  felt.  The  objection  may  l»e  made  to  the  first  ca.se  cited  in 
this  paper,  that  it  is  a  fact  of  a  by-gone  period  and  of  different 
condition.s,  and  would  not  now  occur.  It  is  my  daily  observation 
that  the  same  indifference  has  survived  in  the  present  generation 
of  parents.  Many  people  see  that  the  children  know  lessons 
iR'fore  they  are  sent  out  in  the  morning.  But  many  tlo  not  l(K>k 
into  those  mattei’s  at  all,  and  are  inclined  to  blame  a  public  .senti¬ 
ment  which  expects  them  to  share  their  lives  with  their  children 
and  stimulate  them  at  the  dawn  of  the  intellectual  life.  One 
unexpres.sed  reason  of  neglect  is  that  many  parents  suffer  a  cold 
disappointment  when  their  children  prove  uidike  themselves. 
They  do  not  exactly  dislike  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  but  they 
feel  apathy,  and  regard  their  little  folks  much  as  Mi-s.  Tulliver  tlid 
Maggie. 

The  New  England  teacher  who  failed  with  John  po.ssessed  a 
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rudiineiitiiry  moral  development.  She  was  of  a  type  of  educated 
girls  unfolding  in  ambitious,  well-to-do  houses  whose  heads  have 
had  a  clearer  perce})tion  of  material  prosperity  than  of  moral 
strength.  Proving  brilliant  scholars,  such  girls  were  pushed 
through  a  series  of  dillicult  textbooks  with  much  disregard  of  self- 
sacriticing  domestic  life,  —  their  mothers  furnishing  the  unsellish- 
ness  which  such  one-sided  careers  demand  always  of  somelxxly. 
When  the  examination  for  teaching  was  passed  —  with  distinction, 
doubtless  —  and  this  teacher  was  given  an  intermediate  position, 
she  had  had  no  moral  test.  Her  life  had  been  of  different  forms  of 
self-imlulgence.  Her  treatment  of  .Folin's  cjise  showed  a  good 
heart  and  a  weak  head.  There  was  no  conscious  process  of 
thought  in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  (piality  of  her  iiiHu- 
ence  ;  but  she  showed  appalling  leadiness  to  evade  an  inevitable 
didiculty  of  her  profession. 

Most  likely,  had  slie  thought  of  it,  she  would  have  been  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  fact  that  a  successful  life  —  morally  speaking  —  is  a 
long  apprentieesliip  to  little  things;  })robably,  too,  she  would  have 
disliked  to  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  woman  of  cultivated 
tastes  to  make  herself  the  slave  of  the  schoolroom. 

Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  any  womanly  conscience.  Absolute 
iinseltishness,  —  the  death  of  self,  — such  are  its  teachings.  “  Do 
the  <luty  nearest  thee”  is  the  only  message  it  gives  to  women 
“  with  a  mission,”  and  from  duty  to  duty  teachers  can  rise  to  a 
degree  of  moral  strength  dumbly  felt  by  every  sensitive,  intel¬ 
lectually  strong  but  morally  weak  j)U})il  in  their  flocks.  Charac¬ 
ters  are  chiselled  by  self-disci[»line.  And  what  is  that  but  a  con- 
stjint  curbing  of  im[»ulse,  and  slavery  to  the  sober  second 
thought  ? 

'rime  should  have  been  found  for  John.  There  is  alwat^s  time 
for  what  we  wish  to  do;  not  for  all  we  wish  to  do,  but  for  the 
supreme  tiling  u[»on  our  minds. 

“t^u’est  ce  (pie  c’est  (pie  fnen  vouloir?"  said  Maupertuis. 
“(”est  ne  vouloir  (pi’iine  chose, niais  la  vouloir  toujours,  dans  tons 
les  installs  de  la  vie.” 

Oral  lessons  in  history,  or  biography,  in  physiology,  or  Ixitany,  or 
clieniistry  should  have  been  devised  to  catch  the  wandering  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  backward.  John  should  have  lieen  given  special  les- 
.sons  in  the  fundamentals — after  four  o'clock,  if  he  }»roved  inter- 
4*sted  enough  to  stay.  The  teacher  should  have  carried  her  busi- 
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ness  home  with  her,  and  planned  interesting  days’  works,  thought 
over  contingencies  that  might  arise,  and  generally  slaved  for  the 
school. 

This  sounds  old-fashioned  and  disagreeable ;  but  the  writer  — 
of  some  experience  —  does  not  believe  tliere  is  any  royal  road  to 
a  strong  hold  upon  pupils.  We  all  —  our  lives  long — are  secretly 
or  openly  influenced  by  those  who  sacrifice  themselves  for  us. 


/^OlV  THE  GERMANS  FOSTER  PATRIOTISM. 

BV  I)K.  L.  K.  KLEMM, 

Principal  Technical  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

At  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  aimiversarv  of  my  alma  mater 
in  Duesseldorf,  the  pupils  of  that  school  performed  a  dra¬ 
matic  play  on  the  stage  of  a  hall  which  seated  three  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  and  which  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  former  pupils 
and  their  families,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The  per¬ 
formance  interested  me  greatly,  because  it  gave  me  a  fine  chance 
to  notice  how  in  reconstructed  Germany  patriotism  is  fostered. 
A  synopsis  of  the  play,  I  trust,  will  enlighten  the  reader  sufli- 
ciently,  and  may,  perhaps,  serve  some  poetic  talent  in  America 
as  a  model  for  imitation. 

The  play  was  mounted  admirably  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
artists  of  the  “  Malkacten,”  a  club  of  the  painters  of  Duesseldorf. 
It  is  entitled  “  Germania,”  a  dramatic  poem  in  three  acts  with  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue.  Its  author  is  Ernst  Scherenberg,  at 
present  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  in  Germany  ;  he  lives  at 
Elberfeld.  Prologue  and  epilogue  form  the  frame  of  the  play, 
and  since  they  are  played  also,  the  play  really  consists  of  five 
acts. 

The  aim  of  the  poet  was  to  show  a  “  causal  nexus  ”  between  the 
late  developments  in  German  history  and  the  most  interesting 
epochs  of  the  past.  In  other  words,  he  intended  to  prove  that  the 
present  strength  and  greatness  of  the  empire  is  due  to  a  combina" 
tion  of  all  the  illustrious  qualities  which  separately  distinguished 
the  people  of  the  three  southern  peninsulas.  It  is  a  grand  scheme, 
and  the  poet  has  treated  it  masterly,  as  my  meagre  synopsis  in 
prose  may  show. 
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The  acting  persons  in  the  prologue  are  Germania.,  clad  like  the 
famous  statue  on  the  Uiederwald  opposite  Bingen  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  genii  of  History,  Liberty,  Art,  Power,  Wealth,  Seience,  and 
Faith.  Time:  The  close  of  the  “Thirty  Years  War.”  Place: 
\  desolate  German  laiulscape  which  bears  the  signs  of  the  ravages 
of  the  most  destructive  war  in  history. 

Awakening  from  a  frightful  dream,  Germania  gazes  upon  her 
country  that  has  been  crushed  and  ravaged  by  the  hatred  of  blind 
religious  fanaticism.  Almost  despairing  she  laments  over  this  ter¬ 
rible  state  of  destruction,  and  longingly  looks  out  for  a  deliverer. 
In  a  fit  of  despondency  she  sinks  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  that 
has  been  split  by  lightning.  Then  appears  the  genius  of  History, 
reveals  to  her  a  better  future  for  her  country,  because  the  German 
nation  had  always  risen  with  renewed  vigor  from  the  deepest 
sloughs  of  misery  and  weathered  many  a  storm.  Never  had 
the  German  people  fallen  so  deep  but  that  a  deliverer  had  risen 
from  its  ranks  to  free  it  and  elevate  it  to  its  former  greatness.  He 
then  calls  up  the  powers  that  liad  once  made  great  and  illustrious 
the  three  nations  of  southern  Europe,  powers  which  combined  are 
<lestined  to  act  anew  on  German  soil. 

Each  of  these  genii  sets  forth  what  he  accomplished  in  the  past, 
and  elaborates  upon  his  influence  and  strength.  The  genii  of  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Art  refer  to  their  work  in  Greece,  those  of  Political  Power 
and  Wealth  refer  to  Rome,  those  of  Reliyious  Faith  and  Science  to 
the  Moorish  Empire  in  Spain.  They  finally  wrangle  about  their 
superioritj’,  and  as  to  who  accomplished  most.  Then  the  genius 
of  History  engages  to  show  Germania  how  high  these  great  powers 
had  elevated  the  nations  of  the  past.  As  in  a  mirror  he  will  show 
in  three  life-like  pictures  (a)  how  iu  Hellas’  sanctuary  Art  and 
Lil>erty,  this  Ijeautiful  twinflower,  blossomed ;  (b')  how  at  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  emperors  unlx)unded  Power  and  Wealth  had 
united  to  unparalleled  grandeur ;  (c)  how  Faith  and  Science 
closely  intertwined  among  the  pastoral  people  from  the  Orient  had 
gained  their  greatest  lustre  on  Spanish  soil,  till  they  and  their 
creations  vanished  like  a  dream  and  the  song  of  the  swan. 

The  firet  historical  picture  (Act  1 1.)  represents  the  sacred  grove 
(Altis)  in  Olympia  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Zeus  and  other 
fine  edifices.  Statues  of  Olympian  victors  are  seen,  also  the  pom¬ 
pous  tents  of  the  participators  in  the  national  games  who  had  come 
from  the  different  states  and  colonies  of  Greece.  In  the  back- 
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ground  the  Kroinoshill  with  its  loft}'  temple  is  seen.  Among  the 
immense  crowd  moving  to  and  fro  one  notices  ambassadors,  ath¬ 
letes,  rhapsodes,  sculptors,  sophists,  etc. 

The  episode  now  played  l^elongs  to  the  most  illustrious  epoch  of 
Grecian  history.  Time  :  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War.  The  sublime  sbitue  of  Zeus,  the  all-powerful, 
made  by  Phydias,  has  just  been  com[)leted  and  placed  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  the  (xreeks.  Putat  the  same  time 
a  discord  is  noticed ;  some  of  the  tril>es  nurse  the  green-eyed  mon¬ 
ster  jealousy  against  aspiring  Athens,  which,  under  Pericles’  wise 
leadei'ship  has  become  the  most  powerful  city  of  Greece.  The  fact 
that  Athens  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Corzyreans  against 
Corinth  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Spartans.  Among  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  crowd  that  has  come  together  and  exchanges  words  are 
seen  the  rough  Spartan,  the  clumsy  Ibeotian,  the  quarrelsome  (’or- 
inthian,  and  the  proud,  but  rather  vainglorious  Athenian.  These 
move  in  the  foreground  and  engage  in  altercations  as  to  the  merits 
of  their  respective  cities. 

After  some  bickering  illustrative  of  the  beginning  disunion  and 
want  of  harmony  among  the  Greek  tribes,  a  young  wrestler  named 
Peisirrhodos,  from  Rhodos,  appears  with  his  tutor  or  trainer,  at 
least  the  latter  appeal's  as  such,  for  the  garment  tlie  person  wears 
is  that  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics.  In  reality,  however,  it  is 
Pherenice,  the  mother  of  Peisirrhodos,  whose  father  liad  thiee 
times  won  the  highest  prize  in  Olympia,  and  wliose  two  brothers 
had  won  the  garland  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

Though  women  are  prohibiteil  by  capital  punisliment  from 
appearing  at  the  national  games,  Pherenice  has  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  tem})tation  of  accompanying  her  son  in  man’s  gar¬ 
ment  to  the  forbidden  ground.  As  a  genuine  Dorian,  slie  herself 
engaged  in  her  youth  in  wrestling  matches,  and  now  desires  to  see 
her  beloved  offspring  win  a  victory  in  tlie  contest.  Hut  when  her 
dearest  hope  is  realized  and  Peisirrhodos  wins  the  victory  over  all 
competitors,  even  over  the  famous  Athenian  Glaucos,  she  is  over¬ 
come  by  the  natural  instinct  of  a  mother’s  |)ride  and  lietrays  her 
sex.  Slie  is  instiintly  seized,  and  alx)ut  tu  lie  sentenced  to  lie  put 
to  death,  according  to  the  strict  laws  tlien  in  force. 

The  excited  populace  takes  sides  for  and  against  her.  The 
SpartaiLs  and  tlieir  allies  violently  defend  her,  while  the  Atlienians 
and  others  witli  eijiial  violence  demand  that  the  sentence  Ixi  pro- 
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iiounced  and  executed.  At  this  moment  Phidias,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  appears,  and  to  him  tlie  woman  ai)i)lies  for  help  in  imploring 
terms.  Phidias  is  moved  and  api)eals  to  Pericles  whose  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  arguing  succeeds  in  liberating  her. 

lie  makes  a  most  powerful  and  eUx^uent  appeal  to  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  })eople.  The  circumspect  patriotism  with  which 
lie  denounces  all  dangerous  particularism  and  praises  general 
liherty.,  a  liberty  that  should  certainly  be  awarded  to  the  all-power¬ 
ful  mother’s  love,  furthermore,  the  argument  that  it  would  mar 
the  serenity  of  Phidias’  day  who  has  just  unveiled  the  greatest 
piece  of  art  ever  seen,  make  the  oration  very  effective.  The  peo¬ 
ple  agree  to  set  Pherenice  free.  The  act  closes  with  these  words 
of  Pericles :  May  never  cease  among  the  flreeks  a  striving  for 

lieauty,  unity,  and  heroic  deeds  1  Hail  to  the  twins  :  Art  and  Lil>- 
erty  of  the  Hellenes!  ” 

The  act  was  played  with  great  perfection  ;  the  boys  recited  well, 
gesticulated  nicely,  and  showed  an  enthusiasm  and  artistic  skill 
that  would  have  jnit  a  professional  troupe  into  the  shade. 

Tht>  xeronff  picture  (Act  HI.)  represents  tlie  gardens  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  em[)eror,  Nero,  d’hese  gardens  widening  into  a  park,  are 
situate<l  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatinian  hill.  Colored  lamps  and 
torches  illuminate  the  brilliant  scenery,  (ireater  splendor  Rome 
never  saw,  neither  l)efore  nor  afterward.  Nero,  at  the  side  of  his 
second  wife,  Poppu'a  Sabina,  s[)eaks  in  his  favorite  role  as  dramatic 
artist  to  tlie  assembled  guests,  senators,  patricians,  and  officers  of 
the  court.  In  the  background  a  horde  of  pretorians  with  Tigel- 
linus  as  “  prefect,”  secure  safety  from  the  populace  which  presses 
near  to  watch  the  s[>ectacle. 

Nero  sings,  accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre  :  The  very  gods, 
envious  of  Rome’s  greatness,  power  and  wealth.,  sent  down  their 
dashes  of  lightning  and  destroyed  the  city  ;  but  he,  the  emperor, 
a  second  Apollo,  turned  their  wrath  into  good,  by  building  the  city 
up  again,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  aided  by  the  gifts  of  the  entire 
world.  Nero’s  song  is  ap[)lauded  by  the  cowardly  assembly,  but 
Seneca,  his  old  teacher,  gives  utterance  to  the  general  di.scontent 
and  despondency  among  the  people,  accusing  the  eiuiieror  of  hav¬ 
ing  levied  opjiressing  taxes,  of  having  exacted  exorbitant  and  most 
unreasonable  sacrifices  from  the  iieojile ;  he  even  courageously 
accuses  Nero  of  having  robbed  the  tem})les  to  satisfy  his  desires 
and  to  further  his  vainglorious  efforts. 
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This  iucoiiveiiieiit  monitor  is  silenced  hy  quietly  putting  him  to 
death,  as  Nero  had  made  his  mother  Agri[)pina  and  his  first  wife, 
Oetavia,  disappear.  But  now  the  people  themselves  press  forward 
and  demand  to  know  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  conflagration. 
Thereupon  a  most  dramatic  and  thrilling  scene  begins,  in  which  Nero 
throws  the  Idaine  upon  the  new  sect  of  Xazarenes,  called  Chris¬ 
tians,  whom  he  orders  to  l)e  persecuted  and  put  to  death.  In  vain, 
that  Nero’s  most  faithful  slave,  a  German,  throws  himself  at  his 
master’s  feet,  imploring  him  to  take  hack  his  sentence,  because  the 
Christian’s  highest  law  was,  “  Love  thy  neighl>or  as  thyself.” 
They  could  not  possibly  liave  been  guilty  of  so  barbarous  and  cruel 
an  act  as  to  set  the  city  on  fire.  The  slave  thereby  betrays  his 
allegiance  to  the  new  religion  and  falls  as  the  first  sacrifice,  stabbed 
by  the  prefect,  Tigellinus.  Writhing  in  agony,  he  curses  the 
emptiness  and  vanity  ()f  Koine’s  ivenlth  and  power.  He  ex[)ires 
with  the  following  words  on  his  lips  :  “  I  shall  be  revenged  !  I 

feel  Divine  presentiment !  Arise,  arise,  ye  sun  of  Germania  !  ” 

At  these  words  the  scenery  in  the  background  changes,  and  the 
destroyed  city  of  Koine  is  seen,  over  the  ruins  of  which,  German 
warriors  make  their  triumphal  entrance. 

This  second  historic  picture  surpassed  the  first  in  splendor, 
though  it  satisfied  the  heart  less  than  the  former.  It  was  played 
beautifully,  especially  the  young  men  who  acted  the  roles  of  Nero, 
Seneca,  and  the  slave  deserved  the  spirited  applause  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  cultured  peojde  in  the  audience. 

The  third  picture  (Act  IV.)  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three. 
It  is  grand  and  worthy  of  a  stage  such  as  is  })repared  by  the  Order 
of  Cincinnatus  in  Cincinnati,  on  which  great  spectacular  [ilays 
like  the  “  Fall  of  Babylon  ”  are  played,  a  stage  four  hundred  feet 
wide.  The  ejxich  represented  in  Act  IV.  is  that  of  the  overthrow 
of  Moorish  rule  in  Spain.  Time:  The  year  1492;  place:  the 
city  of  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  empire.  Muhamed 
Abdallah  has  lost  all  his  land  to  the  united  armies  of  Ferdinand 
aTid  Isabella.  Granada  is  the  last  city  held  by  him ;  even  this  can 
be  held  only  a  few  days  longer  against  the  attacking  forces  of  the 
Christians.  The  simple  pastoral  peoide  who  had,  many  centuries 
ago,  issued  from  Arabia  to  spread  the  Islam,  had  not  onl}'  lighted 
the  fire  of  faith  in  Spain,  but  had  been  the  guardians  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  science  saved  from  the  ruins  of  Greece,  while  elsewhere 
in  Europe  barljarism  and  ignorance  had  held  sway  during  the  time 
popularly  styled  “  the  dark  ages.” 
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A  noble  empire,  built  upon  the  strength  of  a  fanatical,  and  there¬ 
fore  morbid  faith,  crumbles  to  pieces.  A  faith  like  the  Islam 
could  and  can  never  create  anything  lasting,  one-sided  as  it  is,  and 
ap[)ealing  as  it  does,  to  the  baser  motives  of  man.  The  last  strong¬ 
hold  and  refuge  of  the  Moors  is  to  be  stormed  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  warriors  declare  themselves  willing  to  fight  till  death,  but  the 
discreet  ruler,  knowing  Allah's  decision,  and  not  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  last  remnants  of  his  nation  for  a  lost  cause,  accepts  the 
proposition  of  the  Christians  to  surrender  the  city  and  leave  the 
country.  Once  more,  however,  the  marvellous  splendor  of  the 
Moorish  empire  is  to  pass  before  his  eyes  in  the  halls  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra. 

Muhamed  Abdallah  seats  himself  on  his  throne  surrounded  by 
the  grandees  of  his  former  realm  ;  gentle  evening  red  spreads  lus¬ 
tre  over  the  scene.  Music  is  heard,  at  first  sad  funeral  music, 
then  dreamlike,  harmonious  strains.  The  “Lion-Court”  of  the 
Alhambra,  this  unique,  and  perhaps  most  wonderful  architectural 
^structure  in  the  world,  is  filled  with  dancers  who  perform  a  ballet 
of  great  beauty.  The  music  and  the  dancers’  movements  become 
more  spirited.  It  is  a  scene  which  reflects  the  great  pomp  of 
former  times.  At  last  the  dancers  exjiress  their  last  farewell  to 
iVlxlallah.  Then  martial  strains  are  heard  and  a  splendid  picture 
is  seen.  It  re[)resents  the  Moorish  arm}'  in  all  its  picturesque 
e(iuipment.  The  light  changes  to  blood-red. 

At  last  the  king  breaks  the  dream-like  spell  with  which  he  had 
gazed  at  the  glorious  scenes  before  him,  and  in  the  saddest  tones 
and  exi)ressions  of  hopelessness  takes  leave  from  his  people  and 
his  incomparable  palace.  Tlie  conversation  between  him  and  the 
grandees  of  his  doomed  empire  is  most  touching.  The  latter  im¬ 
plore  him  in  passionate  terms  to  resist  the  advances  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers,  but  he  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  remnants  of  his  army  and 
j)eople,  believing  that  it  is  Allah’s  will  that  Moorish  rule  iu  Spain 
should  cease.  lUessiiig  the  people  he  steps  toward  the  gate,  but 
there  his  strength  and  composure  forsake  him,  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  he  rushes  away.  The  people  are  overpowered 
by  their  evil  misfortune. 

At  this  moment  a  scene-curtain  falls  while  the  music  continues 
in  exquisite,  gentle  strains.  When  the  curtain  rises  again  a 
gloomy  forest-landsca[)e  is  seen,  from  which  Abdallah  issues  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  and  with  broken  ste[)s.  Suddenly  the  moon  breaks 
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through  the  clouds,  illuiuiiies  the  scenery  and  shows  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  fairv-like  view  of  tlie  Alliambra.  The  rocky  walls 
around  it  are  as  though  crowned  by  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon. 
Abdallah  stands  suddenly  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot  at  this  last 
greeting,  then  spreading  his  arms  longingly  toward  his  famous 
castle  he  sinks  to  the  ground  overpowered  by  painful  emotions. 

The  scenery  used  in  this  act  surpassed  all  stage  sceneiy  that  had 
ever  been  produced  in  Duesseldorf,  and  all  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
had  been  painted  by  the  artists  of  the  “  Malkasten  ”  with  singular 
fidelity  to  tlie  conceptions  of  the  poet,  who  expressed  his  jo}'  in 
glowing  terms.  There  was  less  acting  and  more  scenic  effect  in 
this  act,  but  the  actors  played  remarkably  well,  if  we  consider  that 
the  Moorish  costumes  are  not  worn  with  ease  and  elegance  by  boys 
who  are  apt  to  despise  finery  of  that  .sort. 

Ths  Upilot/ue  (Act  V.)  is  eijually  well  conceived  by  the  poet, 
(irermania  awakes  under  the  same  Inokeii  oak  seen  in  the  liist 
act.  She  k  reminded  at  sight  of  the  ruins  surrounding  her,  that 
she  is  not  called  upon  to  dream  but  to  act.  Again,  the  six  genii 
appear  ajid  offer  their  services,  each  one  praising  his  [)Ower  and 
accomplishments.  But  fTermania  has  now  read  on  the  })ages  of 
history  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  Art  and  Liberty,  Power  and 
Wealth,  Faith  and  Science  cannot  hel[)  her  separately  to  raise  her 
nation  to  lasting  greatness,  but  that  tlieir  combined  efforts  alone 
will  do  it.  She  enlists  them  all,  saying:  “Only  where  Lihe.rtp  is 
paired  with  Power^  one  com[)lementing  the  other  ;  where  Art  and 
Scieure  with  their  jmre  light  will  ennoble  the  senses  in  tlie  service 
of  beauty  and  truth  and  fill  the  mind  with  creative  [lower ;  where 
s[)rings  forth  from  the  diligent  hands  of  honest  labor;  where 
gentle  that  tolerates  tlie  opinions  of  others  will  steel  the  souls 

against  the  storms  of  passion — only  there  true  happiness  will 
rule.  My  nation  shall  be  powerful  and  free,  a  mine  of  science  and 
a  sanctuary  of  art :  it  shall  be  rich  by  the  labor  of  its  hands  in  all 
domains  of  activity,  and  at  its  hearths  faith  shall  dwell  blessing  all 
its  efforts.” 

Such  a  time  comes,  (rennania,  who  now  afipears  in  her  most 
gorgeous  sjdendor,  sees  her  prophecies  verified,  tinder  the  rule 
of  the  Ilohenzollern  dynastVi  she  sees  her  wishes  fulfilled.  In 
exquisite  verses  she  gives  an  epitome  of  the  last  two  centuries  of 
Prussian  and  German  history,  mentions  the  great  deeds  of  Fred¬ 
erick  William,  the  great  Fleeter,  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
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successors,  .and  ends  with  these  words till  one 
comes  the  happiest  of  all  to  whom  it  is  reserved,  like  Siegfried,  to 
lift  the  sunken  Nihelungen  treasure  of  (Termany’s  lost  grandeur 
and  rescue  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  dark  powers  ;  one  who  marches 
at  the  head  of  his  incomparable  army  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile 
country,  protected  by  heroes  and  advised  by  the  wisest  of  men, 
aided  by  the  faithful  grandees  of  the  realm  and  by  representatives 
of  all  German  tribes  that  are  at  last  united  never  to  fall  asunder 
again ;  one  who  places  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  in  pious 
humility  and  is  loved  by  his  people  as  never  mortal  man  and  ruler 
was  loved,  yet  whose  brow  is  adorned  with  the  wreath  of  simple 
civil  virtues  more  lovely  than  by  his  jewelled  crown  or  the  laurel  of 
military  success.” 

And  now  in  (^[uick  succession  are  seen  a  number  of  historic 
places  that  represent  tlie  development  of  the  Prussian-German 
dynasty  up  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  empire.  We  see  the  castles 
of  Ilohenzollern,  Nuremberg,  Sanssoucy,  Iial)elsberg,  and  at  last 
the  Koenigsplatz  in  lierlin,  with  the  famous  “  Column  of  Victory.” 
Here  on  the  open  space  is  gathered  a  flowing  crowd  of  people 
representing  all  the  tribes  of  Germany  in  their  peculiar  national 
costumes.  The  orchestra  plays  the  national  hymn  in  which  the 
audience  joins,  while  in  the  background  the  colossal  bust  of  Em¬ 
peror  Willielm  I.  is  unveiled  surrounded  by  the  allegorical  figures 
of  Lilaiity,  Art,  Power,  Wealth,  Science,  and  Faith.  Over  the 
entire  grouj)  stands  Germania  blessing  the  people. 

The  applause  of  the  enraptured  audience  knew  no  bounds.  Six 
times  the  curtain  had  to  Ixj  raised  to  exhibit  the  magnificent  scene. 
At  last  the  poet  was  called,  and  he  received  an  ovation  which 
inspired  him  to  a  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  the  actors  who  in 
rendering  his  dramatic  effort  had  surpassed  even  the  wildest  flights 
of  his  imagination. 

In  all  my  life  I  had  not  seen  an  enthusiasm  like  this  ;  yet  I  have 
lived  to  see  six  presidential  elections  in  America.  Never  had  I 
seen  scenic  effects  like  those  that  embellished  the  play  of  “  Ger¬ 
mania,”  and  J  certainly  have  witnessed  s[)lendid  spectacles  on  the 
stage,  lM)th  in  America  and  Euro[)e.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  spirited 
playing  like  that  of  these  boys,  the  youngest  of  which  was  four¬ 
teen,  the  oldest  twenty-two.  The  young  lady  who  represented 
(iermania  was  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  her  elocution  .so 
charming  that  she  moved  many  persons  in  the  audience  to  tears. 
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She  was  dressed  like  the  statel}’  statue  of  (Termauia  on  the 
“■  Xiederwald,”  opposite  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  perhaps  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  perfect  statue  in  existence.  Since  I  had  witnessed 
that  statue  only  a  few  days  l)efore,  I  was  the  more  struck  with  the 
appropriateness  of  Germania's  stage  dress. 

Shall  I  say  anything  of  the  dee})  im[)ression  such  a  play  must 
make  upon  the  students  of  the  school  ?  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  who  has  jiatiently  followed  me  will  see  the  deep  design 
of  the  poet  without  further  explanation.  I  concluded  that  a  syn¬ 
opsis  of  the  [)lay,  though  in  humble  prose,  might  insjure  some  of 
my  readers  to  imitate  it,  or,  if  not  that,  take  a  lesson  from  these 
thoughtful  Germans  of  how  [jatriotism  may  be  fostered. 
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VI. 

OHSEKVATIONS  OX  THE  FOUllTH  E('LOOUE  OF  VII’UJIL. 

BY  I’ROF.  W.  s.  SCAKBOROr<;n,  l.L.  n. 

This  Eclogue,  unlike  the  remaining  nine,  has  little  in  common 
with  the  piustorals  of  Theocritus,  except,  perhaps,  some 
casual  references  to  a  few  rural  scenes.  In  this  respect,  Viigil  has 
departed  from  his  master  and  has  adopted  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own  —  “  transcending  bucolic  limits,”  as  it  seems  to  the  writer. 

For  glow  of  imagery  and  exaggerated  effusion,  it  stands  alone. 
Between  the  human  and  the  divine  there  is  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  It  is  a  remarkable  production  —  abounding  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  striking  resemblance  to  many  of  the  Messianic  prophecies. 

There  is  just  enough  of  the  maze  alx>ut  it  to  confuse  the  reader 
and  make  it  doubtful  as  to  the  })oet’s  real  meaning.  Shakespeare 
<lid  not  err  when  he  said  :  — 

“The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 
Doth  glower  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  sliape  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

>  Copyright,  1S8S,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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The  sentiment  exj)resse<l  in  these  lines  is  fully  verified  in  this 
celelmited  Eclogue.  The  date  of  this  poem  is  said  to  l)e  about  40 
H.  or  714  A.  U.  C.,  during  the  consulshij)  of  Asinius  Pollio,  a 
friend  of  the  i)oet  Virgil,  and  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
restoration  of  lands  which  had  been  formerly  confiscated  by  an 
order  of  Augustus.  In  view  of  his  services  many  have  supi)osed 
that  Virgil  testifies  his  gratitude  to  the  father  by  dedicating  these 
lines  to  the  son  ;  further,  that  the  key  to  the  poem  is  found  in 
verse  IT :  — 

“  Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem.” 

“  He  shall  rule  the  world  reduced  to  peace  by  his  father’s  vir¬ 
tues.” 

That  is,  the  son  of  Pollio  shall  reach  the  highest  honors  in  the 
Roman  State,  and  shall  rule  in  great  pomp  and  splendor.  His 
reign  shall  l>e  an  era  of  peace,  and  sliall  be  l>eneficial  to  all  classes 

—  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician. 

Orhem  seems  to  include  the  world  as  then  known  to  the  Romans 

—  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole.  If  we  accept  this  interpretation,, 
then  the  otfice  referred  to  could  not  have  been  that  of  the  consul¬ 
ship  alone,  but  rather  that  at  the  head  of  the  empire  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  as  the  son  of  Pollio  died  in 
nine  days  after  his  birth.  The  chief  objection,  nevertheless,  is, 
taking  the  Eclogue  in  its  entirety,  that  the  poet  has  ascribed  to  the 
son  of  a  mere  man  what  might  fittingly  be  attributed  to  a  divine 
rather  than  a  human  being,  whether  advocate.,  senator.,  or  conqueror.^ 

It  is  true  that  the  golden  .age  was  looked  for  and  extravagant 
expressions  indicating  its  approach  marked  nearly  every  page  of 
both  prose  and  poetry,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  following  verses : 

“  Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  vestigia  fraudis, 

Quae  temptare  Thetim  ratibus,  (juae  cingere  muris 
Oppida  quae  juljeant  telluri  infindere  sulcos. 

Alter  erit  turn  Ti})hys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas  :  erunt  etiam  y,ltera  l)ella, 

At(jue  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles, 
nine,  ubi  jam  firmata  virum  te  fecerit  .aetas, 

C’edet  et  ipse  mari  vector ;  nec  nautica  pinus 
.Mutabit  merces :  omnis  feret  omnia  tellus.” 

—  (Virg.  Eel.  IV.,  31-39.) 

'These  terms  are  used  by  Horace  in  his  Ode  to  Asinius  I’oillo  (Bk.  II  ,  Ode  I.). In  whlci> 
he  counsels  him  to  cease  writing  trage.lies  until  lie  shall  have  tinished  his  history. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  Doctor  Trapp  is  correct  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  — 

“  Aspicc  convexo  mutantem  poinlere  munduin,”  etc. 

Look  with  compdHxion  ujton  n  worhi  hihorinif  awl  opprexHed  with 
load  of  ifuilt  awl  mixerp."'  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  j)oet  meant  to  say,  — 

“  Behold  a  world  reeling  to  and  fro  with  its  vanlted  mass,  earth, 
expansive  sea  and  high  heaven  ;  behold  how  all  nature  rejoices  at 
the  approach  of  the  golden  age.”  (\’irg.  Kcl.  IW,  dO  Sepp 

d'here  is  a  similar  thought  to  be  found  in  the  d8th  Psalm,  8th  v., 
also  114th,  7th  v.  The  fuie  refers  to  the  coming  of  the  Deity  ;  the 
other  to  the  earth's  trembling  at  Ilis  presence.  There  are  many 
other  parallel  jiassages  noticeable  in  the  Eclogues  and  the  Psalms. 

Professor  .lerrain,  the  English  scholar  and  classical  editor,  re¬ 
gards  the  language  of  verse  IT,  Eel.,  as  ina})[)licable  to  the  consular 
dignity  of  Pollio.  He  thinks  it  is  rather  an  exaggerated  descrii)- 
tion  of  consular  power.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  view  to  take 
of  it.  As  to  vagueness  of  language  and  ex[)ression,  Virgil  has 
succeeded  admirably.  He  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  real  thought  of  the  poet,  and  to  surmise  the  best 
he  can  as  to  who  is  the  principal  hero  —  the  son  of  Pollio,  Marcel- 
lus,  or  the  offspring  of  Octavianus  and  Scribonia. 

If  we  turn  to  verse  41), — 

“Clara  (cara)  Deum  suboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementiun !  ” 
we  observe  that  the  reference  is  evidently  made  to  the  great 
Julian  family  —  divi  i/enuxf'  (Vide  Aen.  VI.,  TDO,  etc.) 

“  Hie  vir,  hie  est  .  .  .  Augustus  ('a!sar,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  avrea  cowlet  mecula  )pn  rurxux^  v.  71)2  of  this  same  lK)ok, 
“  he  who  again  shall  establish  the  golden  age,”  etc.,  is  the  theme 
of  Eel.  IV.  —  the  ape  of  peace.  Virgil  lays  great  stress  upon  this 
phase  of  his  Eclogue  and  praises  without  stint  the  infant  boy 
(nascentem  puerum),  who  is  to  be  the  future  ruler  of  the  empire. 
Says  he,  “  Jove  nascenti  puejo,”  “  Be  propitious  to  the  infant 
boy.”  As  to  who  this  boy  is.  whence  he  comes,  are  (piestions  that 
have  not  l)een  settled. 

I  venture  the  suggestion,  which  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  that 
reference,  indirectly  at  least,  is  made  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  to  the  [)eaceful  state  of  things  at  that  period  —  the  golden  age 
that  is  to  follow. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  general  belief  that 
a  Messiah  would  come  into  the  world.  His  appearance  was  doubt¬ 
less  looked  for  by  many  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  Jews.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Jews  were  spread  in  considerable  numbers  over 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Jewish  scriptures  had  become  known 
to  many  who  were  not  of  Jewish  extraction.  Virgil  probably 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  these  sacred  writings  through  some 
such  channels.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  assuming  that 
the  i)oet  was  inspired,  or  that  he  wrote  under  inspiration  in  the 
same  sense  as  St.  Raul  and  other  sacred  writei*s.  Whatever  else 
may  be  drawn  from  vv.  oJ,  o5,  there  is  no  ground  for  attaching  to 
the  passage  any  such  meaning  as  divine  inxpirafion. 

S/dritux  here  means  poetic  inspiration  which  the  i)oet  desire<l 
should  remain  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  describe  the  deeds 
of  his  mystic  hero.  If  any  such  interpretation  could  be  put  upon 
the  passage,  I  am  sure  that  our  more  recent  editors  and  anno¬ 
tators  of  Virgil  —  Allen,  (ireenough.  Frieze,  Johnson,  Ihipillon, 
Jerrain,  etc.  —  would  not  have  omitted  to  make  some  mention  of 
the  fact. 

If  Virgil  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Scri])ture,  we  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  the  parallelisms  that  seem  to  exist  between  this 
Eclogue  and  the  language  of  the  projdiet  Isaiah  and  the  psalms 
already  referred  to.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  traditions  of  a 
“  .Messianic  kind  ”  were  wide-spread,  and  that  it  is  not  assuming 
too  much  to  supi>ose  that  the  poet  had  a  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  Sacred  Narrative. 

Some  have  supposed  that  as  the  images  employed  by  the  poet 
are  common  to  all  descri})tions  of  a  golden  age,  and  as  abundant 
parallels  are  found  in  the  (irreek  and  Latin  classics,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  seek  further  explanation.  Usage  is  suthcient  to  make 
what  seems  obscure  perfectly  clear.  While  it  is  true  that  Hesiod 
and  many  subse(iuent  writers  have  adopted  extravagant  figures 
descriptive  of  the  golden  age,  there  are  few  })assages  I  believe 
where  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  so  ditfici^lt  to  understand  as  the 
Eclogue  in  question.  Other  poems  of  Virgil  are  a  key  unto  them¬ 
selves,  but  this  one  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  exception.  To  show 
further  the  resemblance  between  this  Eclogue  of  Virgil  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Sacred  Narrative,  I  make  a  few  other  citations.  Says 
Mrgil :  — 

“Nec  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones.” 
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“Nor  will  the  common  herds  fear  the  lions  of  great  size,”  etc. 

—  (Eel.  IV.,  22.) 

Isaiah  speaks  thus  :  — 

“  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young  ones  shall 
lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  an  ox,”  etc.  — 
Chap.  II.,  V.  7. 

Again  in  Isaiah  (LXV.,  25),  — 

“  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,”  etc. 

Virgil,  in  his  Eclogue  :  — 

“  Occidet  et  serpens  et  fallax  herba  veneni  occidet,”  etc. 

“The  serpent  shall  die  and  the  deceiving  j)oisonons  herbs,”  etc. 

—  (Eel.  IV.,  24.) 

Another  from  this  Eclogue  — 

“Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna,”  etc. 

“And now  returns  the  Virgin  (the  Goddess  of  Justice)  and  the 
reign  of  Saturn,”  etc. 

In  Genesis  we  find  the  following :  — 

“  And  I  will  put  enmity  Ixitween  thee  (serpent)  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.” — (Chap.  III.,  15.) 

Hemarkable  passages  are  these  —  strange  coincidences.  The 
poisonous  herb  shall  die.  There  shall  not  remain  one  plant  whose 
destructive  properties  shall  injui’e  man  or  l)east.  The  serpent 
whose  head  was  to  l)e  bruised  by  the  Messiah  shall  no  longer  exist, 
the  terror  of  mankind. 

If  this  coincidence  is  to  be  explained  by  the  poet’s  acquaintance 
with  the  later  Sibylline  books  which  were  manufactured  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  then  those  books  must  have  reflected  Jewish  ideas  largely. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Some  writers  hold  that  the  child  referred  to  was  that  of  Antony 
and  Octavia,  by  whose  marriage  the  peace  of  Brundisium  was  sol¬ 
emnized.  This  interpretation  according  to  Papillon,  rests  upon 
the  “  authority  of  Ascanius  Pediamus,  and  is  adoj)ted  by  Kiblxjck 
and  Professor  Sellar,  but,”  continues  he,  “  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  Virgil  could,  under  the  circumstances,  speak  of  the  child  of 
any  sulx)rdinate  person  as  the  regenerator  of  the  Roman  world.” 
In  truth,  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  V^irgil  compliments  Marcellus, 
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blit  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  similar  compliment  was 
intended  in  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  his  Bucolics.  Vide  Aen.  VI., 
8bl,  S<p(. 

Marcellus  was  horn  during  tlie  consulship  of  Bollio,  was  adopted 
hy  Augustus,  and  was  intended  by  him  to  he  his  successor  in  the 
empire. 

The  closing  lines  of  this  Eclogue  are  exceedingly  beautiful : — 
“  lucipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem  ; 

Matri  longa  decern  tulerunt  fastidia  menses  ; 

Incipe,  parve  puer:  cui  non  risere  parentes, 

Xec  Dens  hunc  mensa,  Dea  nec  dignata  cuhili  est.” 

“  With  a  smile,  dear  hoy,  begin  to  recognize  thy  mother,”  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

The  child  is  not  yet  horn,  and  these  lines  seem  to  be  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  prayer,  invoking  blessings  upon  it,  its  mother,  and  its 
future  career.  The  child  is  commanded  to  smile  that  its  mother 
may  smile  in  return  —  a  good  omen ;  for  him  upon  whom  his 
mother  has  smiled,  a  (rod  will  lionor  at  his  table  and  a  (xoddess 
will  bless  with  the  marriage  tie. 


SHOULD  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  DIFFER 
FROM  THAT  OF  ROTS? 

BY  MAKV  E.  CAKDWILI.. 

"YTT^AIVINtT  the  irrelevant,  though  interesting  and  much  dis- 
V  V  cu.ssed,  (juestion  of  the  relative  brain  weight  of  the  sexes, 
is  tliere  any  good  reason  why  the  intellectual  training  of  girls 
should  differ  from  that  thought  proper  for  boys  ? 

A  century  ago  very  little  provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  girls.  If  they  could  read  and  write,  and  had  a  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  witli  French  and  music,  they  were  called  accomplished.  Yet 
this  poor  little  pretence  of  learning  was  considered  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  household  affairs.  To 
lie  illiterate  was  then  no  special  disgrace  to  a  woman,  but  some¬ 
thing  like  infamy  rested  upon  her  if  she  failed  to  be  a  good  cook, 
.seamstress,  or  housekeeper. 

When  girls’  schools  were  first  started,  the  art  of  sewing,  at  least, 
was  given,  often,  if  not  always,  a  prominent  place  in  the  curricu- 
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lull).  A  girls’  school  without  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  needle 
could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  otherwise  than  as  something  of 
a  monstrosity,  because  wanting  in  that  strictly  womanly  element 
which  should  mark  it  as  a  school  for  the  gentler  sex.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  in  respect  to  the  spirit  of  “  ye  olden  time”  arc  dwelt  upon 
to  give  pertinence  to  the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  one 
brief  century. 

The  eagerness  with  which  girls  devoted  themselves  to  the  accpii- 
sition  of  book  knowledge,  when  they  were  given  the  opportunit}' 
to  go  Ixjyond  the  scant  pastures  of  a  primary  etlucation,  seems  to 
have  occasioned  general  alarm.  Ev^en  learned  men  feared  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  learning  in  women.  Nor  were  their  facilities  for 
anything  like  a  higher  education  gained  without  a  most  painful 
struggle.  The  epithet  “  blue  stocking  ”  implied  almost  every 
unwomanly  characteristic,  and  the  possilnlity  of  almost  every  action 
from  which  a  modest  woman  shrinks.  Women  to  become  learned 
in  the  “  good  old  days,”  had  to  impale  themselves  upon  the  spikes 
of  public  opinion,  or  in  milder  terms,  to  endure  a  certain  contempt, 
and  even  something  like  ostracism  for  tlieir  heroism.  Educated 
women  are  now  becoming  so  common  that  a  few  years  hence  a  girl 
without  a  diploma  of  some  kind,  will  probably  be  something  of  a 
phenomenon. 

Woman’s  prompt,  and,  as  a  rule,  good  use  of  her  facilities  for 
education  prove  her  innate  love  of  learning.  Her  intellectual 
ability  has  Ijeen  placed  beyond  question  by  the  many  learned 
women  which  this  century  has  produced.  Her  greatly  increased 
usefulness,  especially  since  women’s  colleges  and  girls’  schools  of 
a  high  order  have  been  founded,  demonstrates,  at  least  by  impli¬ 
cation,  the  great  worth  of  the  much  talked  of  “  higher  education” 
to  woman’s  character  and  influence. 

Yet  not  a  few  contend  that  because  of  the  usually  difterent  life 
(luties  of  the  sexes,  their  mental  training  should  differ.  There  is 
some  cogency  in  such  reasoning,  if  we  look  upon  education  simply 
as  a  prepamtion,  in  a  purely  material,  or  technical  sense,  for  the 
distinctive  duties  of  men,  and  of  women ;  that  is,  to  make  men 
bread-winners,  and  women  home-keepers. 

Doctor  Lord,  whose  l^eautiful  lectures  really  show  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  chivalrous  regard  for  women,  says,  “  A  woman  should  be 
educated  to  be  interesting,”  “  useful  at  home,”  etc.  “  She  should 
be  taught  to  become  the  friend  and  heli)-mate  of  man,  never  his 
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rival.”  He  deplores  the  fact  that  women  are  sometimes  forced  to 
adopt  the  callings  of  men,  and  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  he  ad¬ 
vises  all  women  “  to  pursue  some  one  art  —  like  music,  or  paint¬ 
ing,  or  decoration,”  “  for  proficiency  in  these  arts  belongs  as  much 
to  the  sphere  of  women  as  to  men,  since  it  refines  and  cultivates 
them.”  Are  these  words  what  many  will  feel  tempted  to  call 
them,  merely  the  expression  of  obsolete  ideas  ?  By  no  means. 
Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  any  one  who  reads  this  essay,  it  may  be 
said  most  confidently,  will  be  found  persons  with  still  more  back¬ 
ward  visions  than  Doctor  Lord’s. 

It  is  a  commonly,  perhaps  a  usually  accepted  view,  that  the 
chief  end  of  a  woman’s  school  education  is  refinement ;  that  of  a 
man,  practical  utility.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  practice 
in  many  “well-to-do”  families  of  sending  the  girls  to  high  schools 
and  colleges,  while  the  boys  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  a  great 
degree  une<lucated  ?  For  what  other  reason  are  art  and  music, 
or  accomplishments,  still  thought  more  suitable  for  girls  than  for 
boys  ?  Why  else  are  girls  still  allowed  to  neglect  solid,  intellectual 
ac(juirements  for  the  sake  of  these  so-called  accomplishments? 

Ideal  education  is  the  development  of  the  individual,  and  no 
doubt  the  best  results  can  be  attained  only  by  the  individual  train¬ 
ing  of  every  lx)y  and  of  every  girl.  Until  the  millennium  and  the 
perfection  of  all  things  come  a  little  nearer,  however,  children  will 
of  necessity  be  educated  in  masses,  and  natural  aptitudes  can  l)e 
oidy  in  a  measure  considered.  But  while  an  ideal  standard  in 
methods  is  so  slowly  approached,  as  to  seem  sometimes  little  more 
than  a  fair  dream  of  a  far  distant  future,  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  the  greatest  aim  of  all  systems  of  education  is,  after  all,  the 
formation  of  character.  With  this  aim  in  view,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  (question  of  sex  should  enter  into  education. 

Is  it  not  just  as  important  to  Ijoys  as  to  girls  to  be  gentle, 
thoughtful,  tender,  and  virtuous  ?  Is  it  not  as  important  to  girls 
as  to  boys  to  be  honest,  prompt  in  keeping  engagements,  self-help¬ 
ful,  and  useful  ?  Why  should  not  the  study  of  the  classics  give 
the  same  fine  literary  tastes,  deep  culture,  and  peculiar  mental 
development  to  the  one  sex  as  to  the  other?  Why  should  not  the 
same  discipline  of  mind,  and  development  of  practical  sense,  accrue 
alike  to  both  sexes  from  the  study  of  mathematics  ?  Why  should 
not  girls  as  well  as  boys  be  given  the  benefit  of  lessons,  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  life,  and  acquire  the  same  habits  of  accuracy,  to  be  learned 
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from  the  thorough  study  of  natural  science,  in  all  of  its  branches  ? 
Why,  again,  should  not  boys,  whose  usual  life  experiences  make 
the  saving  influence  of  personal  refinement  i)eculiarly  necessary, 
be  taught  music,  French,  drawing,  decorative  art,  and  other  things 
supposed  to  be  so  important  in  the  education  of  a  refined  young 
lady  ? 

The  only  good  objection  to  a  similarity  of  teaching  for  both 
sexes,  ever  brought  forward,  is  that  girls  have  not  the  recpiisite 
strength  for  a  thorough  collegiate  education  ;  yet  this  objection  is 
a  sentimental  one,  and  has  no  real  existence  in  fact.  It  is  contro¬ 
verted  daily  by  experiences  requiring  of  women  the  utmost  physi¬ 
cal  endurance,  which  is,  it  seems  superfluous  to  state,  the  si>ecial 
kind  of  strength  necessary  for  the  ac(juisition  of  book-knowledge. 


THE  TEACH JXG  OF  MATHEMATICS.^ 

VII. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  OEOMETRY  TEACHING. 

BY  GEOKGE  WILLIAM  EVANS,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  not  to  present  a  novel  or  original  plan 
for  the  teaching  of  this  most  important  subject,  but  rather 
to  note  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  change  the  methods 
now  in  vogue,  and  to  remark  upon  the  general  tendency  of  such 
changes. 

The  recognized  textbook  throughout  the  civilized  world  is 
Euclid’s  Elements.  American  teachers  have  for  the  most  jiart 
adopted  the  modifications  of  Legendre’s  School ;  English  teachers 
aim  at  a  similar  result  by  appendices  and  notes  to  “  the  first  six 
books  with  portions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.”  While  English 
mathematicians  and  mathematical  schools  hold  the  rank  that  they 
hold  at  present,  one  certainly  cannot  say  that  experience  has  shown 
Euclid  to  be  a  less  efficient  textliook  than  Legendre.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  having  a  standard  numliering  for  classic  theorems, 
and  there  is  even  some  little  also  in  having  the  Euclid  diagrams, 
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letters  and  all,  available  for  reference  in  briefly  summarizing  or 
illustrating  an  argument  or  demonstration  ;  although  it  ma}’  be 
said  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  teaching  dwells  on  numbering 
and  lettering,  and  set  diagrams,  the  pupil  will  l)e  better  able  to 
j)ass  examinations  than  to  understand  his  own  words.  Geometry 
from  such  a  standpoint  is  too  much  like  classicism  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  tlie  grammar  and  dictionary,  —  it  is  laboriously  correct, 
hut  it  is  very  dead. 

An  offset  to  rote  learning  is  the  great  numl)er  of  “riders”  — 
original  exercises  —  set  by  English  teachers.  American  lx)oks 
have  followed  this,  too.  The  later  hooks  recognize  the  value  of 
numerous  easy  exercises  from  the  beginning,  as  an  aid  to  develop¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  student,  while  the  earlier  attempts  in  this 
<lirection  aimed  rather  to  test  his  power  after  it  was  developed. 

It  is  natural  to  su[)pose  that  a  textbook  which  met  the  views  of 
the  Greeks  at  Alexandria  two  thousand  years  ago  would  fail  when 
tested  by  modern  recpiirements ;  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  lack¬ 
ing  what  has  since  l)een  {iccomplished,  but  in  conforming  to  the 
warped  standards  of  a  primitive  development.  One  must  wonder, 
then,  that  so  little  has  been  changed  in  it.  We  must  own,  too, 
that  conservatism  in  this  matter  smacks  somewhat  of  the  Aristotle- 
worshii),  so  obstructive  during  the  Middle  ages.  Euclid  wrote  thus 
and  thus,  and  if  it  did  not  seem  good  to  such  or  such  an  unques¬ 
tioned  authority,  why  did  not  he  change  it?  This  has  been  a 
.successful  means  of  instruction ;  why  “  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of  ”  ? 

Still,  textbooks  multiply,  each  with  its  own  little  attempt  at 
rejiair. 

A  fault  that  h.as  been  tinkered  with  in  our  textbooks  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  theorems,  and  their  grouping  in  l)ooks.  The 
remedy  has  led  to  a  singular  anomaly.  Proportional  lines  and 
.similar  figures  are  treated  of  before  areas,  and,  by  consecjuence, 
prftducts  and  scpiares  of  lines  are  introduced  before  their  geomet¬ 
rical  ratHon  d'  etre.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  of  course,  that 
linear  magnitude  is  subject  to  algebraic  laws,  and  any  result  of 
their  api)lication  is  valid  so  far  as  it  can  be  geometrically  inter¬ 
preted.  But  such  an  answer  confutes  the  argument  for  making 
proportions  any  part  of  a  geometrical  treatise  ;  and  all  objection 
tu  the  “algebraic”  proof,  that  bugbear  of  pedagogues,  must  also 
gu.  It  is  a  far-reaching  answer,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  as  can  readily 
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be  shown.  The  entire  system  of  the  science  of  algebra  rests  upon 
three  well-known  laws,^  namely  :  — 

ab  =  ba  (the  commutative  law), 

a.  bc  =  ab.  c  (the  associative  law), 

a  (b  -1-  c  )  =  ac  -j-  ae  (the  distributive  law), 

and  these  laws  are  axiomatic  for  geometry  also.  Any  expression 
involving  geometric  magnitudes  may  therefore  l)e  transformed 
according  to  the  rules  of  algebra,  without  invalidating  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  may  be  based  upon  such  a  transformation:  because  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  repetition  or  combination  of  the  transformations 
implied  in  the  fundamental  theorems  cited  above.  As  for  the 
geometric  ratio,  upon  which  the  last  stand  is  made,  that  is,  of 
course,  not  a  quotient  of  a  line  by  a  line :  but  it  certainly  is  a  quo¬ 
tient  of  their  numerical  measures.  Tlie  limitations  of  arithmetic 
only  forbid  us  to  make  divisor  and  quotient  lx)th  concrete  :  quil)- 
bles  aside,  if  any  be  raised,  we  actually  do  divide  the  numerical 
measure  of  one  concrete  quantity  by  the  numerical  measure  of 
another  as  often  as  we  figure  the  weight  of  a  tub  of  butter  from 
the  price ;  and  a  geometrical  ratio  is  not  widely  different  from 
such  a  quotient.  The  incommensurability  of  the  ratio  is  beside 
the  mark,  but  even  there  the  algebraic  ratio  meets  all  the  re<iuire- 
menbs. 

Peirce’s  Geometry^  occurs  to  me  as  a  lx)ok  which  recognizes  tliis 
difficulty  and  discreetly  puts  the  proportion  theorems  into  an  alge¬ 
braic  introduction.  The  same  book  has  another  feature  worth 
noticing:  that  is  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  direction.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  fundamental  an  idea  Jis  this,  and  one  which 
contributes  so  much  to  brevity  and  clearness  in  demonstration 
should  be  exiled  from  the  textl)ooks.  Tlie  infiuence  of  traditirm 
is  to  be  seen  here ;  and  there  are  also  criticisms  of  the  term  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  simpler  definitions  growing  from  it.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  angle  as  “  difference  in  direction  ”  hiis  l)een  particularly 
objected  to;  perhaps  l^ecause  difference  implies  subtraction,  and 
there  are  no  quantities  resident  in  lines  that  by  subtraction  would 
give  an  angle.  Perhaps  to  define  an  angle  as  “the  change  in 
direction  from  one  straight  line  to  another  ”  would  1x3  more  satis¬ 
factory,  if  it  seems  worth  while  to  meet  objections  of  this  sort. 

*  Cbrj'Btal’s  Algebra,  Part  I.,  Page  20. 

*  An  elementary  treatise  on  plane  and  solid  geometry’,  by  Benjamin  Peirce.  Boston  ; 
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There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  difference  between  the  geometrical  figure 
heretofore  defined  as  an  angle,  and  its  magnitude,  which  would  be 
the  angle,  as  defined  here,  just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
length  of  a  line  and  the  line  itself.  There  is  no  more  chance  of 
confusion  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.^ 

This  use  of  the  words  direction  and  angle  suggests  a  series  of 
modifications  in  the  elementary  textbook  that  deserves  careful 
attention.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  doctrine  of  parallels  and 
secants  is  much  simplified.  A  straight  angle  may  be  defined  as 
the  difference  Ijetween  the  opposite  directions  of  the  same  straight 
line.  “  All  straight  angles  are  e(|ual  ”  is  a  simpler  form  of  Euclid’s 
eleventh  axiom,  and  tlie  (question  of  angular  magnitude  about  a 
point  in  a  plane  is  settled  by  it. 

Tliese  words  “  in  a  jilane  ”  in  the  preceding  sentence  represent 
an  essential  restriction.  Direction,  like  distance,  may  change  by 
any  path,  and  if  the  path  is  not  that  of  a  line  rotating  alxmt  one 
of  its  points  and  remaining  in  the  same  plane,  the  change  in  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  to  any  amount.  Moreover,  the  conception  of  angular 
magnitude,  say  along  tlie  boundary  of  a  solid  angle,  is  of  some  use, 
for  example  in  the  theory  of  tlie  regular  polyhedra.  In  plane 
geometry  we  should  generally  mean  by  angle  the  shortest  angle 
from  one  direction  to  the  other ;  just  as  we  mean  by  distance  the 
shortest  distance  from  one  })osition  to  another.  The  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  is  assumed  to  lie  a  straight  line :  we  tacitly  assume  also  that 
the  shortest  angle  would  lie  the  plane  angle  not  greater  than  tt. 

Hut  wliat  is  the  value  of  a  verbal  restriction  to  plane  space, 
when  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  “  officially  ”  of  any 
other  space?  Such  a  restriction  serves  only  as  “an  anchor  to 
windward  ”  to  prevent  the  student  from  using  the  theorems  of 
plane  space  for  a  solid  sjiace  :  ^  he  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  logical  value  of  such  a  restriction  unless  he  knows  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  it  necessary.  And  this  brings  us  again  to  a 
(piestion  of  classification.  Is  the  rigid  division  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry  a  thing  to  be  insisted  on  ? 

The  pupil  lives  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  and  it  is  an  effort 
for  him  to  reduce  himself  to  two.  It  is  even  an  effort  for  him  to 
realize  tliat  what  he  actually  sees  with  his  eyes  is  a  sjiace  of  two 

>  See,  however,  the  preface,  and  pp.  347-'S  of  George  B.  Ualsted’a  Elements  of  Geometry 
New  York  :  1S8'». 

>  Id.  p.  12.  Note  al!<o  the  terms  explrment  and  perigon. 

•  Solid  space  =  Euclidean  three-dimensioned  sjjaee. 
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dimensions :  drawing  teachers  know  liow  great  this  effort  has  to 
be.  The  simpler  conceptions  of  solid  space  oiiglit  to  Ixj  within  his 
reach,  and  a  textlx)ok  can  Ikj  consistently  constructed  from  this 
standpoint.  Taking  two  j)oints,  and  sui)posing  one  fixed,  the  locus 
of  the  other  is  a  straight  line  if  its  direction  is  constant  and  its 
distance  variable ;  the  locus  is  a  sphere  if  the  distance  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  point  from  the  first  is  constant  and  the  direction  variable. 

Another  fundamental  figure  is  the  triangle,  defined  as  three 
jmints  at  fixed  mutual  distances,  with  their  connecting  lines.  It 
is  eiisily  shown  that  when  the  bjise  is  fixed  the  locus  of  the  vertex 
is  a  closed  path,  and  this  is  called  a  rirrwn  fen'uce,  whose  axis  is  the 
base  of  the  triangle.  Further,  either  of  the  revolving  sides  sweeps 
out  a  conical  xairface.  The  cone,  generated  b}'  the  revolution  of  an 
angle  about  one  of  its  sides,  has  a  vertical  cone,  generated  by  the 
accompanying  revolution  of  the  vertical  angle.  When  the  gen¬ 
erating  angle  widens  so  that  the  vertical  cones  coinritle,  the  cones 
become  coincident  planes  with  opposite  aspects  and  axes.  A  plane 
is  the  locus  of  points  eipially  distant  from  two  given  points,  and 
these  points  lie  in  its  axis. 

This  is  intended  to  Ik*  merely  a  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  such 
a  textlK)ok ;  the  plan  has  Ikcii  fully  worked  out  liy  a  (iermau 
teacher,^  Imt  hardly  in  a  form  available  for  pupils  of  the  age 
usually  brought  to  the  subject  here.  There  is,  of  coui’se,  consid¬ 
erable  question  whether  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  would  be  too 
much  tiixed  by  such  a  scheme,  and.  on  the  other  liaud,  whether 
our  present  method  is  not  less  encouraging  to  that  faculty.  If  the 
imagination,  stimulated  if  necessary  l)y  models,  as  now  by  j)lane 
diagrams,  should  l>e  successfully  developed  by  this  new  method, 
the  g-ain  would  well  repay  the  pioneer. 

It  has  often  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  Euclid,  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  synthetic  proof  is  giv’eii  without  the  analytical  iiujuiry  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  was  devised.  The  intention  would  l)c  that  the 
teacher  should  supplement  the  book,  and  fiu  nisli  such  information  ; 
or  else  that,  by  progressive  exercises,  easy  at  first  and  very  numer¬ 
ous,  the  piq)il  should  learn  to  sup[)ly  the  deficiency  for  himself. 

One  at  lejist  of  the  gieat  advantages  to  Ik*  got  fiom  the  stiuly  of 
Euclid  has  not  been  brought  out  in  the  interpretations  of  his  work 
that  we  have  ;  what  I  mean  is  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  con- 

•  Bocker,  .Tohaiin  Carl:  Die  Eleiiiente  dor  Ueoiiietrie  auf  iieiier  (iruiHllagc  slreiig 
dediiktiv  (largestellt.  lerTliell.  Berlin:  D77. 
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.secutive  argument,  leading  from  the  axioms  to  some  inn)ortant 
j)roj)Osition.  if  any  student  needs  to  traee  such  a  line  he  must 
lind  it  for  himself ;  and  he  will  Ihj  bothered  in  his  task  by  this  very 
■classitieation,  in  which  modern  textbooks  claim  to  have  improved 
on  Euclid,  as  well  as  by  sundry  important  offshoots  here  and  there 
that  are  valualde  as  information,  though  not  a  part  of  the  main 
line  of  argument. 

As  for  the  training  in  logic  that  this  study  furnishes,  it  may  be 
said  that  most  pu[)ils  come  from  the  study  of  it  without  available 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  logical  proces.ses  that  they  have  been 
using ;  the  most  valuable  part  of  such  training,  namel}',  the  classi¬ 
fication  and  separate  study  of  these  logical  proce.sses,  is  entirely 
•omitted.  What  has  Ijeen  said  of  algebra  is  true  also  of  logic: 
geometry  is  identical,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  neither,  but  fur- 
lu.shes  throughout  an  apt  and  exhaustive  illustration  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  l)oth.‘ 

As  for  the  information  given  in  the  modern  textljook  of  geome¬ 
try,  it  is  but  a  slight  advance  on  the  knowledge  of  Euclid  and 
Archimedes.  Whole  regions  of  modern  pure  geometry  lie  unex- 
jtlored.  The  appendix  to  ('hauvenet'-^  is  but  a  slight  and  tentative 
advance,  and  it  has  not  even  l>een  recognized  in  any  college 
^examination.  If  the  plea  is  made  that  such  information  can  bet¬ 
ter  Ixi  obtained  when  more  advanced  knowledge  shall  have  given 
the  student  greater  power,  then  we  should  trim  the  textbook  fur¬ 
ther  and  make  it  merely  a  preparation  for  such  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge.  As  geometry  must  to  many  pui)ils  be  the  end  of  their 
mathematical  course,  it  seems  too  bad  not  to  give  them  such 
information  as  will  be  the  alphabet  of  what  they  will  generally 
need  to  know  of  mathematics ;  and  this  can  lx;tter  be  done  by 
waiving  the  rigid  boundaries  of  Euclidean  geometry  than  by 
<;rowding  within  those  boundaries  subjects  that  have  freel}'  devel- 
<)l)ed  outside. 

The  changes  indicated  herein  include  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  direction  ;  the  transfer  of  the  theory  of  projaution  to  the 
domain  of  algebra;  the  introductoiy  or  collateral  stud}' of  logic; 
■early  consideration  of  the  fundamental  figures  and  theorems  of 
solid  space ;  such  learrangement  and  annotation  as  will  bring 
prominently  to  notice  extended  lines  of  argument;  tinally  the 

>  IIiilMted, Chap.  1;  on  lofjic. 

s  A  treatise  on  tdeiiu-ntiiry  Kcoinetry  with  iippendlces  containing  .  .  exercises  .  . 

and  an  introduction  to  modern  geometry.  Ily  Wiiliam  Cliauvenet.  Philadelpliia ;  1877. 
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condensation  of  tlie  entire  subject,  and  the  supplementing  of  it  by 
some  of  its  modern  extensions  that  are  etlicient  instruments  of 
mathematical  work. 

The  spirit  of  such  change  is  the  sj)irit  of  progress  that  is  now 
dominating  the  plans  of  teachers  in  every  subject ;  it  is  an  effort 
to  make  this  ancient  monument  harmonize  with  the  present  state 
of  science.  “  Euclid’s  Elements  ”  has  value  for  its  historical  asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  mental  exercise  it  furnishes,  for  the  foundation 
that  it  lays  under  the  more  extensive  structure  of  mathematical 
learning  afterwards  to  be  built.  But  in  the  crowded  student  life 
of  today  the  time  for  it  can  ill  be  spared ;  the  gj^mnastics  can  Im) 
sought  in  preparation  for  productive  work,  and  the  traditions  of 
limitation  and  arrangement  can  be  replaced  by  plans  made  in  the 
light  of  a  fuller  knowledge. 


WHA  T  Mr  PUPILS  READ. 

HY  M.  B.  C.  TUCK. 

MV  school  is  in  a  small  village  whose  population  numl)ers  about 
nine  hundred.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  three  years 
ago,  there  was  no  public  library,  except  Sunday-school  lilnaries,  in 
the  village.  There  were  two  private  circulating  libraries,  each 
containing  sixty  or  seventy-five  volumes,  lx)rdering  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  variety.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  tlie  school  officers  received 
authority  to  api)ly  the  funds  derived  from  the  tuition  of  non-resi¬ 
dent  pupils  to  a  school  library.  To  this  fund  have  been  added  the 
proceeds  of  two  exhibitions  given  by  the  school.  The  school  con¬ 
sists  of  four  departments,  in  four  rooms,  capped  by  a  “short  ”  high 
school  of  two  yejirs.  For  the  year  ending  .June  22,  1888,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  belonging  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  ;  and  for 
the  j'ear  ending  June  14,  1889,  the  average  numl)er  l)elonging  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Of  course,  very  few  attending  tlie 
primary  department  made  use  of  the  library.  Partly  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  an  exhibition  given  before  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  and 
partly  from  donations,  a  set  of  Chamliers’  Encyclopsedia  ( Ameri¬ 
can  edition),  Timayenis’  Greece,  Barnes’  Brief  Home,  Hawlinson's 
Seven  Great  Monarchies,  Gibbons’  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan 
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Empire,  and  a  few  others,  unimportant,  had  lieen  furnished.  The 
funds  for  the  library  became  available  in  time  to  procure  a  small 
invoice  of  books  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  school.  Sept. 
5,  1887.  During  the  two  years,  lx)oks  have  been  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  funds  warranted.  Hooks  were  issued  free  to 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school  only.  I  acted  as  librarian.  In 
the  paragraphs  below,  under  the  dates  when  the  several  invoices 
of  books  were  received,  the  names  of  the  books  and  their  authors 
are  given,  and  the  name  of  each  lx)ok  is  followed  by  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  many  times  it  has  been  issued  to  be  read  since  it  was 
received. 

Sept.  5,  1887.  Alcott’s  Little  Women,  38;  Little  Men,  30; 
Coffin’s  Hoys  of  ’70,  28;  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  and  The  Sto¬ 
ry  of  Lilnjity,  20  each  ;  Abbott’s  Cyrus,  9  ;  Platt’s  Wonders  and 
Curiosities,  8;  Ablx)tt’s  Alexander  the  Oreat,  7 ;  Alfred  the  Great, 
Harnes’  Home,  0  each;  Ober’s  Child's  Mexico,  5  ;  Timayenis’^ 
Greece,  Vol.  L,  3. 

Dec.  8.  Alcott’s  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  29  ;  Coffin’s  Huilding 
the  Nation,  15 ;  Abbott’s  Genghis  Khan,  Hert’s  First  Steps  in 
Knowledge,  0  each ;  Ablwtt’s  Peter  the  Great,  5. 

Jan.  2,  1888.  Coffin’s  Winning  his  Way,  ^ly  Days  and 
Nights  on  the  Hattie  Field,  8 ;  Following  the  Flag,  7. 

Feb.  3.  Hanvard’s  Soldiers  and  Patriots,  17 ;  Lady  Calcott’s 
Child’s  England,  13  ;  Ueifl’s  et  Stories  of  Animals,  8  ;  Lossing’s 
Eminent  Americans,  7 ;  Smilie’s  Hrief  Hiographies,  2. 

Feb.  28.  Alcott’s  Eight  Cousins,  35;  Under  the  Lilacs,  29  ; 
Whitney’s  Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,  23  ;  Abbott’s  David  Crocket, 
18  ;  Kit  Cai’son,  Whitney’s  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  17  each  ;  Patience 
Strong’s  Outing,  13 ;  Abbott’s  Daniel  Hoone,  10;  Hrookes’ Story 
of  the  American  Indian,  9;  Abbott's  Franklin,  La  Salle,  fi  each;. 
Miles  Standish,  5  ;  De  Soto,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  3  each. 

Sept.  17.  Aldrich’s  Story  of  a  Had  Hoy,  20 ;  Andrews’  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  Part  L,  24  ;  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Part  IL,  14;  Ten 
Hoys  who  Lived,  etc.,  13 ;  Tenney’s  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  13 ; 
Coffin’s  Hoys  of  '01,  Headley’s  P.  IL  Sheridan,  Tenney’s  Hirds,  12 
each;  Headley’s  W.  T.  Sherman,  Sanborn’s  A  Winter  in  Central 
America,  Tenney’s  Qua  lrupel^,  11  eaeh ;  D  ina’s  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast,  10;  Hishop’s  Voyage  in  a  Paper  Canoe,  9  ;  Head¬ 
ley’s  U.  S.  Grant,  8  ;  Haker’s  A  Summer  iii  the  Azores,  7 ;  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  Life  at  Puget  Sound,  Ober's  Camp  in  the  Caribl)ees,  0  each; 
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Bishop’s  One  Thousand  Mile  Walk  across  South  America,  Head- 
ley’s  1).  (i.  Farragut,  ( ).  M.  Mitchell,  d  each;  .John  Ericcson, 
Larcom's  An  Id}'!  of  M"ork,  Tarlx)x\s  Israel  Putnam,  Tenney’s 
Bees,  Butterflies,  etc.,  3  each  ;  Parton's  (’aptainsof  Industry,  Ten¬ 
ney’s  Sea-Urchins,  etc.,  2  each. 

Feb.  2,  1889.  Coolidge’s  Mischief's  Tlianksgiving,  17  ;  Alcott’s 
Hose  in  Bloom,  14 ;  Coolidge’s  Nine  Little  Goslings,  Al)bott’s 
Marco  Paul  in  Maine,  13  each;  Coolidge's  Eye  Bright,  12  ;  Marco 
Paul  in  Vermont,  9 ;  Alcott’s  .Jo's  Boys,  8;  Bolton’s  Girls  who 
Became  Famous,  Marco  Paul  in  Erie  Canal,  Marco  Paul  in  Spring- 
held  Armory,  8  each  ;  Alcott’s  Hospital  Sketches,  Marco  Paul  in 
New  York,  7  each ;  Marco  Paul  in  Boston,  b ;  Abl)ott's  History, 
Paul  .Jones,  Bolton’s  Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous,  4  eacli ; 
Livermore’s  My  Story  of  the  War,  3  ;  AJjlxitt’s  Water  and  Land, 
2;  Force,  Liglit,  1  each. 

April  1.  Stowe’s  Pussy  Willow,  14  ;  (^ueer  Little  People,  b  ; 
Hawthorne’s  Wonder-Book,  Ivingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Hol)inson 
Crusoe,  5  each  ;  Irving’s  Alhaml)ra,  4  ;  Farmer’s  Famous  (Queens, 
Trafton’s  An  American  Girl  Aljnxid.  3  eacli ;  Farmer’s  Famous 
Hulers,  Ilawtliorne's  Twice  Told  Tales,  Irving’s  Ivnickerljocker’s 
New  York,  Parton's  Horace  Greeley,  2  eacli ;  Aliliott's  Columbus, 
Hale’s  Light  of  Two  Centuries,  1  each. 

May  1.  Baker’s  Soldier  and  Servant,  12  ;  Hale's  10  X  1  =  10, 
10;  .lenner’s  Two  Young  Homesteaders,  7  ;  Alcott's  My  Boys,  b; 
An  Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving,  .Jimmie’s  Cruise,  Shawl-Stra[)s, 
Eggleston’s  School  Master,  Eliot’s  Stories  from  Araliian  Nights, 
d  .each ;  Alcott’s  Cupid  and  Chowchow,  My  Girls,  Marston’s 
Frank’s  Handle,  Sidney’s  What  the  Seven  Did,  Who  told  it  to 
me,  Warner’s  Being  a  Boy,  Whitney’s  We  Girls,  4  each;  Diaz’ 
Tlie  William  Henry  Letters,  Monroe's  The  Story  of  Our  (’ountry, 
Plielps’  Gates  Ajar,  Hand’s  Little  Hound  Toji,  Sidney’s  Five  liit- 
tle  Peppers,  Warner’s  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  3  each  ;  Diaz’ 
William  Henry’s  Friends,  Forestier’s  Echoes  from  Mistland, 
Holmes’  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Talde,  2  eacli  ;  Anderson’s 
America  not  discovered  by  Columbus,  Cooke’s  My  Lady  Poka- 
hontas,  Parton’s  Butler  in  New  ( Jrleans,  1  each. 

I  forbear  comment,  as  each  reader  can  make  such  comments  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Any  one  curious,  or  interested,  by 
equating  the  time  in  which  each  volume  has  been  in  the  library, 
can  easily  ascertain  the  relative  popularity  of  particular  books,  and 
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of  classes,  in  this  coinnuinitv',  among  the  children  attending 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  use  made  of  Ixwks,  of  which  no  record  is 
kept,  a  very  important  and  constant  use  is  made  of  many  books 
during  school  hours.  The  members  of  the  class  in  United  States 
History  consult  Hancroft's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the 
United  States,  the  set  of  Encyclopiedia,  and  other  biographies  of 
those  persons  prominent  in  American  history,  which  are  in  the 
library.  The  class  in  English  C’omposition,  and  all  the  pupils  in 
preparation  for  rhetorical  exercises,  use  the  library  constantly, 
also  very  many  of  the  most  popular  books  have  been  read  by  many 
of  the  pupils  of  my  room,  at  their  seats,  at  intermissions,  or  after 
lessons  ai  e  learned,  of  which  use  no  record  has  been  kept.  Record 
was  kept  of  the  use  of  books  out  of  school,  only. 


THE  GOLDEN  NENT. 

BY  l*BOF.  W.  WHITMAN  BAH.EY. 

At  Colchis  once,  in  days  of  old. 

Brave  Jason  sought  the  fleece  of  gold. 

And  wandering  through  the  woodland  green 
Beheld  afar  its  shimmering  sheen. 

The  tiny  birds  who  watched  the  knight 
Were  filled  with  emulous  delight, 

And  in  their  songs,  from  sire  to  son, 
Recounted  how  the  deed  was  done. 

At  length  a  precious  prize  they  found, 

A  maiden’s  golden  hair  unbound. 

And  with  its  filmy  fibres  spread 
The  curtains  of  their  nuptial  bed. 

By  them  the  lustrous  lock  was  deemed 
The  fleece  of  which  the  jioets  dreamed  ; 
While  she,  of  priceless  gift  bereft. 

Has  never  known  the  cunning  theft. 

Yet,  travelers  sauntering  in  the  glade, 
Astonished,  view  the  cradle,  swayed 
By  murmurous  winds,  which  ne’er  reveal 
The  secret  which  the  birds  conceal. 
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EDITORIAL. 

At  Haverford  and  Amherst  colleges  interesting  changes  in  exami¬ 
nation  methods  have  recently  been  carried  into  etlect.  The  long 
and  formidable  Jinal  examinations  have  been  abandoned,  and  in  their 
place  have  been  adopted  frequent  brief  examinations  occurring  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  not  an  abandonment 
of  examinations,  but  a  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  most  important  event  in  the  development  of  collegi¬ 
ate  methods.  To  both  instructors  and  students  it  should  work  to  advan¬ 
tage.  To  both  it  should  bring  relief  from  drudgery  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  a  great  access  of  labor  is  least  desirable,  and  to  botli  it  should 
equally  furnish  a  more  reasonable  stimulus  to  persistent  work  during 
the  months  when  steady  application  is  most  to  be  encouraged. 

In  primary  and  secondary  schools,  of  course,  almost  every  day’s  les¬ 
son  is  an  examination,  not  merely  of  what  has  been  prescribed  to  be 
learned  for  that  special  occasion,  but,  indirectly  and  incidentally,  of  all 
that  has  been  taught  before  in  the  subject.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  mark  of  a 
good  teacher  to  keep  a  perpetual  informal  review  on  foot,  and  to  cause 
his  classes  to  feel  that  any  past  acquisitions  are  always  liable  to  come  up 
in  new  connections.  VV’here  the  teaching  in  any  classroom  is  observed 
by  the  inspecting  authorities  to  aim  successfully  at  such  results,  any 
formal,  periodic  examination  becomes  unnecessary,  and  if  any  such  ex¬ 
amination  is  imposed  it  will  probably  be  done  in  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  other  classrooms  where  the  daily  work  does  not  reach  so  high 
a  standard.  Supervision  is  not  yet  so  fully  developed  that  the  way  is 
clearly  seen  to  exempt  individual  teachers  from  tests  which  other  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  same  system  seem  to  need. 

But  in  the  upper,  or  collegiate  grades,  especially  since  university 
methods  have  begun  to  be  introduced  somewhat  extensively,  the  erotem- 
atic  procedures  of  the  schools  cannot  be  used  so  as  to  keep  an  informal 
review  in  constant  operation,  and  periodic  examination  tests  seem  there¬ 
fore  in  these  grades  to  be  indispensable.  No  pupil  slips  through  a 
grammar  or  high  school  without  doing  at  least  some  fair  modicum  of 
the  theoretically  prescribed  work  of  the  school.  In  universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  decline  day  after  day  the 
proflered  instruction,  trusting  to  a  spurt  of  work  under  the  guidance  of 
a  “  coach”  barely  in  season  for  the  grand  inquisition  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  college  can  do  but  little  else 
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during  term-time  than  otVer  an  opportunity.  The  school  otVers  every 
day  an  opportunity  and  sees  to  it  that  the  opportunity  is  not  refused. 

It  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  colleges  if  those  students  who 
have  worked  faithfully  and  assiduously  during  the  term  could,  by  some 
unmistakable  sign,  be  so  clearly  distinguished  from  the  rest  that  they 
could  be  exempted  from  the  long  hot-weather  writing  of  bulky  manu¬ 
script,  and  the  instructors  be  released  from  the  thankless,  sweating, 
stupefying  task  of  reading  and  marking  vast  masses  of  written  matter 
that  need  never  have  been  called  into  existence.  But  as  this  consum¬ 
mation  can,  as  yet,  be  only  devoutly  wished,  the  Haverford  and  Am¬ 
herst  plan,  as  pointing  out  a  way  to  free  the  examination  system  of  its 
most  oppressive  features,  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  its  work¬ 
ing,  as  to  both  instructors  and  students,  observed. 

The  advantages  of  dividing  the  examination-test  are  obvious.  Pro¬ 
crastinating  students  are  obliged  to  work  more  frecpiently.  The  grand 
crush  of  drudgery  that  now  comes  all  at  once  in  the  weary  days  of  June 
may  be  entirely  done  away  with.  The  various  instructors  may  arrange 
their  examinations  at  diHerent  times,  so  that  there  shall  be  absolutely  no 
special  season  set  apart  for  cessation  from  regular  work  and  devoted  to 
cramming.  If  the  occasional  examinations  are  made  to  come  at  times 
unforeseen  by  the  students,  the  lazy  man  is  completely  thwarted  in  his 
schemes  for  putting  of!' his  application  to  toil  till  the  last  moment. 

In  the  high  schools  it  would  seem  there  should  be  no  need  of  grand 
final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  school  year  almost  inva¬ 
riably  ends  in  June,  in  hot  weather.  A  wise  forethought  will  surely 
not  plan  to  put  the  severest  mental  strain  at  precisely  the  moment  when 
all  external  circumstances  conspire  to  make  this  strain  still  more  sev^ere. 
It  would  seem  feasible  to  plan  that  all  supervisors’  examinations  should 
be  completed  in  May,  but  that  pupils’  accounts  should  not  close  till  just 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Boston  the  year’s  work  counts  equally 
with  examination  results  in  determining  final  promotion  and  other  hon¬ 
ors.  The  teachers  keep  their  daily  records  in  their  own  ways.  It 
could  easily  be  required  that  every  pupil,  in  order  to  “graduate,”  should 
attend  school  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  would  secure  attendance 
during  the  last  days,  when  it  is  so  fashionable  to  withdraw  on  various 
pretexts.  W’ould  primary  and  secondary  education  sufier  if  the  month 
of  June  were  allowed  to  glide  by  a  little  more  tranquilly  both  for  the 
teachers  and  the  taught.^  Excitements  enough  attend  the  close  of  an 
American  school  year  even  when  all  removable  ones  are  done  away 
with.  If  school  regulations  conspire  with  the  infinite  irritants  of  the 
“graduation”  season  to  make  this  season  yet  more  feverish,  is  it  not 
proper  to  consider  how  some  portion  of  this  summer  frenzy  can  be 
abated  } 
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All  good  American  citizens  must  regret  the  tone  of  a  certain  few 
Roman  Catholic  papers,  in  their  opposition  to  our  public  school- 
system.  This  opposition  is  as  senseless  and  foolish  as  it  is  wicked  and 
slanderous.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Catholic  Review 
of  June  I.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sentiment 
here  so  forcibly  expressed  echoes  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  Catho¬ 
lics  in  this  country.  The  views  of  a  large  body  of  American  citizens,, 
members  of  this  church,  are  diametrically  opposite  :  — 

“  The  public  school  of  necessity  gives  only  one-half  an  education.  It 
will  suit  pagans  perfectly,  but  not  Christians.  If  the  pagans  choose  to 
support  it  with  their  own  money  no  Christian  can  object,  but  we  do- 
most  decidedly  object  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  pagan  institutions* 
The  public  school  system  is  essentially  pagan,  to  tax  Christians  for  its- 
support  is  unjust,  and,  therefore,  we  hit  it  whenever  it  shows  its  hypo¬ 
critical  head.” 


The  Summer  Schools  have  been  unusually  well  attended  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  by  a  high  class  of  teachers.  The  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute  numbered  over  three  hundred,  coming  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  the 
instruction  given  was  of  the  very  best.  The  Connecticut  School  at, 
Niantic  was  very  large  and  entirely  successful.  The  Natiottal 
Summer  School  at  Round  Lake  w’as  largely  attended  and  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Good  reports  are  also  given  of  other  schools,  but  it  was  not 
the  good  fortune  of  the  editor  to  see  them. 


The  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION  held  its 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  The  attend¬ 
ance  w'as  large,  the  weather  good,  the  air  cool,  and  everything  con¬ 
spired  to  make  the  gathering  pleasant.  President  Littlefield  presided 
with  promptness,  ease,  and  grace.  The  papers  showed  a  high  order 
of  thinking.  Certainly  America  is  making  rapid  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Without  instituting  comparisons,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  papers  read  by  Pres. -elect,  E.  B.  An¬ 
drews,  of  Brown  University,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 


The  large  educational  gatherings  the  past  summer  were  eminently 
successful.  The  National  Educational  Association  meeting 
at  Nashville  was  a  decided  success.  The  papers  were  good,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  healthful,  and  the  attendance  large.  The  department  meet- 
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ings  were  better  than  usual,  and  the  Council  discussions  were  at  high 
watermark.  The  chief  interest  gathered  around  the  papers  and  the 
discussion  of  the  Parochial  School  question  hy  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
of  Boston,  and  Bishop  Keene,  President  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  President  Canfield  will  ar¬ 
range  for  a  less  number  of  papers  for  next  year,  and  give  opportunity 
for  a  larger  discussion. 


The  appointment  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  as  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  others  specially  interested  in  educational  aflairs  throughout  the 
country.  Doctor  Harris  is  in  no  sense  a  political  partisan,  but  is  emi¬ 
nent  as  teacher,  superintendent,  writer,  and  lecturer.  His  experience 
has  admirably  qualified  him  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  is  called. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  given  more  careful  study,  broader  read¬ 
ing,  or  more  profound  thought  to  all  departments  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education  and  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day 
than  has  Doctor  Harris.  He  is  an  authority  everywhere,  and  places 
himself  in  the  van  of  educational  progress  on  all  occasions.  Intellectu¬ 
ally  and  philosophically  he  has  grown,  developed,  broadened  in  a 
marked  degree  within  tlie  last  five  years.  Everyone  who  heard  him  at 
Nashville  in  the  discussions  in  which  he  participated,  the  papers  which  he 
read,  and  the  public  lectures  which  he  gave,  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  the  strength  of  his  thought,  and  the 
reserved  power  which  he  had  ready  for  every  occasion. 

Doctor  Harris  is  the  fourth  officer  at  the  head  of  this  Bureau.  His 
predecessors  have  been  strong  men.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  organized  the 
Bureau  and  set  its  enginery  in  motion.  General  Eaton  developed, 
strengthened,  and  broadened  its  work  during  all  the  years  ot  his  admin¬ 
istration.  Colonel  Dawson  is  a  gentleman  of  ability,  sound  learning, 
an  excellent  character,  faithful  and  conscientious.  His  only  defect 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  an  educational  man  and  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  educational  problems.  Every  one  who  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cjuainted  with  Colonel  Dawson  will  regret  his  removal,  but  many  edu¬ 
cational  men  have  regarded  it  as  necessary  that  a  professional  educator 
should  fill  the  office  in  order  to  build  up  its  important  work  upon  a  solid 
basis  of  correct  educational  principles. 

Doctor  Harris  will  have  with  him  from  the  start  the  active  and  cor¬ 
dial  sympathies  of  the  educators  of  all  parts  of  our  wide  land.  We 
congratulate  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  country  on  the 
accession  to  this  high  office  of  so  excellent  a  type  and  representative 
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of  the  profession,  and  we  extend  to  Doctor  Harris  the  most  cordial 
salutations  and  wish  him  the  highest  success  in  the  honorable  position 
to  which  our  chief  executive  has  called  him. 

ri'^HE  crucial  test  of  one  of  these  great  abstract  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  ills  of  humanity  in  general  is  found  in  its  application  to  some 
familiar  condition  of  society.  Just  now,  the  idle  wits  and  unlimited 
social  speculators  of  Boston  are  amusing  themselves  with  what  is  called 
in  a  grand  general  way.  Nationalism  ;  and  the  New  England  author  of 
a  popular  novel  appears  as  the  organizer  of  Nationalist  clubs  in  various 
quarters.  To  plain  people  the  outcome  of  this  movement  seems  to  be, 
that,  after  the  American  people  have  spent  three  hundred  years  in  fight¬ 
ing  themselves  out  of  the  grip  of  great  centralized  governments,  now  is 
the  time  to  retreat  from  their  enviable  position  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  and  independence,  and  remand  the  great  practical  interests  of 
everyday  living  once  more  to  a  consolidated  power.  The  ingenious 
faith  that  such  power  would  not  be  used  in  the  old-time  way,  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  masses  in  the  interests  of  the  few,  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  theory.  The  only  protection  against  such  oppression  today, 
is  the  fact  that  neither  our  State,  National,  nor  Municipal  governments 
give  this  opportunity  to  honest  officials ;  every  public  servant  being 
every  moment  under  fire  of  the  grand  army  of  sixty  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  who  is  to  assure  against  the  towering  ambition  of  great  lead¬ 
ers,  with  such  a  machine  as  the  Nationalist  programme  ofiers  to  their 
hands  How  long  before  the  men  and  combinations  against  which  the 
government  now  offers  protection  would  be,  themselves,  the  controlling 
powers  in  public  aflairs.^  But  we  fancy  that,  after  spending  five  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  putting  a  million  men  under  ground,  and  wading 
through  the  debris  of  a  revolution  for  twenty-five  years,  in  order  to 
secure  enough  of  centralized  power  to  prevent  the  states  of  the  Union 
from  “  rushing  madly  from  their  spheres,”  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  just  in  the  temper  to  enter  upon  the  programme  of  the 
Nationalist  brotherhood  to  deliver  all  things  up  at  Washington  and 
abdicate  in  behalf  of  supreme  centralized  power. 

The  literary  gentlemen  in  charge  of  this  reform  appeal,  with  pathos, 
to  the  evils  of  the  present  social  system  as  the  excuse  for  this  radical 
change  in  American  affairs.  But  what  is  the  historical  sense  that  for¬ 
gets  to  note  the  condition  of  the  European  peoples  for  a  thousand  years 
or  even  today,  under  this  same  ideal  order  Does  Mr.  Bellamy  really 
believe  the  evils  that  afflict  the  American  people  now  are  comparable 
to  those  under  which  the  people  of  France  and  Germany,  and  all  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  groaned  a  century  ago,  until  outraged  human  nature 
relieved  itself  in  the  mighty  ujiheaval  with  which  every  European  state 
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vibrates  at  the  present  hour.’  His  argument  is  only  the  demand  of  our 
amiable  old  friend,  the  Pope,  for  “  religious  unity,”  on  the  ground  of 
the  evils  of  universal  free-thinking.  While  human  nature  is  unregener¬ 
ate,  “  ortences  must  come.”  The  best  modern  state  is  full  of  defects, 
patent  to  the  eye  of  any  smart  college  valedictorian  and  nothing  is  easier 
than,  by  a  clever  mi.xing  of  things  for  which  public  and  private  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  divided,  to  make  a  startling  impression.  But  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  human  ills  can  only  be  overcome  by  per¬ 
sonal,  individual  improvement,  for  which  the  individual  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  giving  up  of  the  drink  habit,  which  is  in  the  power  of 
every  working  man,  would  save  the  laboring  classes  of  Boston  from  ten 
to  lifteen  million  dollars  a  year ;  a  greater  sum  than  any  of  the  dozen 
devices  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes  could  promise,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  uplift  of  moral  power  thereby  achieved.  A 
chronic  vice  of  these  wholesale  reformers  is  the  inveterate  tendency  to 
dodge  the  individual  issue,  the  vital  working  point  in  every  case.  The 
fundamental  question  in  every  public  reform  is,  not,  what  expedient 
promises  immediate  superficial  relief  from  acknowledged  evils,  but  what 
is  the  best  system  of  general  discipline,  to  develop,  in  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  above  all,  persistent  habit  of 
reasonable  self-control,  without  which  all  human  arrangements  gravi¬ 
tate  to  the  rule  of  the  strongest. 

Just  here,  Mr.  Bellamy  comes  in  with  a  characteristic  application  of 
his  general  theory.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  experimenting,  has  achieved,  probably,  the  highest  result  in 
history  on  the  line  of  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Not  only  by 
its  excellent  system  of  schools  of  every  grade,  but  equally  through  the 
persistent  operation  of  its  great  vital  forces  of  training  in  every  region 
of  life  for  responsible  citizenship,  it  has  made  this  little  Commonwealth 
of  two  millions  of  people  one  of  the  notable  states  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Bellamy  now  comes  in  with  his  slashing  criticism  that  the  school 
system  is  a  failure.  For  while  it  is  true  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  the  state  have  ofiered  to  them  a  free  schooling,  including  free 
textbooks,  extending  from  the  primary  and  district  school  through  the 
high  school  and  covering  twelve  years,  yet  only  thirty  thousand  of  them 
accept  the  ofi'er  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  number  in  attendance 
dwindles  steadily  toward  the  upper  grammar  grades.  This  is  an  intol¬ 
erable  inequality,  defeating  the  very  object  in  view.  Therefore,  our 
philosopher  proposes  that  the  state  shall  relieve  the  parents  of  the  325,- 
000  children  not  in  the  high  schools  from  the  burden  of  their  support, 
and,  by  a  grand  compulsory  system,  force  the  entire  mass  through  every 
grade,  to  graduation  day  at  seventeen.  But  what,  meanwhile,  becomes 
of  these  parents,  from  whom  the  most  important  educational  discipline 
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of  life,  that  of  providing  for  their  own  households,  is  taken  away  ? 
And  what  of  these  children,  relieved  from  a  discipline  no  less  valuable 
than  the  schoolroom  ;  —  the  necessity  of  caring  for  themselves,  learning 
to  work  for  the  family,  in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  by  which  every 
family  of  moderate  means  in  the  state  must  study  industry,  economy, 
mutual  helpfulness,  self-denial,  family  cooperation,  through  the  whole 
period  of  youth?  Could  any  advantage  of  school  instruction,  for  a  few 
years,  compensate  the  state  for  the  weakening  of  this,  the  most  vital 
element  of  private  success  and  public  prosperity?  Indeed,  the  one 
great  compensation  for  the  lack  of  wealth  is  just  this  necessity  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  most  important  elements  of  character  in  God’s  great  univer¬ 
sity,  the  Home.  Now,  the  entire  population  of  the  state  is  secured  in 
the  opportunity  of  schooling  till  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  the  parent  con¬ 
tributing  his  full  share,  by  relinquishing  his  claim  on  the  child  as  a 
wage-worker.  Then  begins  the  real  training  school  of  the  state:  —  the 
effort  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  youth  to  better  themselves  by  the  “  aid 
and  comfort”  of  all  those  helps,  social,  religious,  philanthropic  and 
personal,  which  are  nowhere  so  powerful  as  in  Massachusetts.  Surely, 
in  this  matter,  the  apostle  of  Nationalism,  in  the  language  of  our  down- 
south  friends,  “  don’t  talk  sense.” 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  reatl  and  re-read  with  great  interest  the  article 
by  Doctor  Harris  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  Education’,  —  The 
Psychology  of  Manual  Training,  —  as  indeed,  all  thinking  teachers  must 
do  when  they  take  up  anything  bearing  his  signature. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  writer  approaches  his  subject  with  the 
intention  of  being  thoroughly  fair  to  both  sides,  and,  in  the  main,  he  is 
so.  But  there  is  one  portion  of  this  tine  paper  to  which  I  must  venture 
to  take  exception.  After  quoting  the  definition  of  the  province  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  “  The  full  and  harmoniotis  development  of  all  our  faculties,” 
he  objects  to  it  on  the  ground  that  ‘‘  Harmony  implies  a  sort  of  bal¬ 
ance  ”  ;  “  makes  no  discrimination  among  the  faculties  themselves  ”  ; 
so  “  that  there  is  no  faculty  of  the  soul  which  may  be  developed  su¬ 
premely!' 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  mis-reading  of  equal  ”  for  “  harmoni¬ 
ous  ”  development.  Harmony  is  not  equality ;  nor  does  it  presup¬ 
pose  equality.  It  is  produced  by  the  blending  of  countless  varieties  in 
tone  and  pitch,  and  emphasis  of  production.  And  above  all,  in  har¬ 
mony’  we  learn  to  recognize  a  dominant  sub-dominant  \n  each  key, 
as  well  as  the  key-note. 
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What,  indeed,  would  harmony  he  without  the  greater  and  the  less.^ 
It  would  be  like  the  painful  practising  of  five-finger  exercises  by  a  little 
child. 

No,  we  should  indeed  take  “  Divine  Charity  ”  as  our  key-note,  and 
then  higher  and  lower  will  fall  naturally  into  their  own  places. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  most  rabid  among  the  supporters  of  Manual 
Training  would  say  that  h  waa  su/>crior  to  Character-Training  ;  or  even, 
—  u'hcn  the  pupils  are  fully  prepared  for  it  by  their  concrete 
zvorh,  —  to  abstract  Intellectual  Training. 

“  Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 

Jit4t  Tve  build  the  ladder  by  •which  -we  rise. 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies; 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 

Manual  Training  is  a  poor  term  for  the  education  and  development 
of  the  faculties  of  the  physical  nature,  lower  if  you  will,  but  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  the  higher.  It  is  a  sharpening  and  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tools  to  be  used  in  the  time  to  come  in  helping  the  spiritual 
nature  to  attain  a  higher  spirituality. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  extreme  doctrine  that  “  all  knowledge 
comes  through  the  senses,”  will  not  deny  that  the  loss  of  any  of  our 
senses  makes  God’s  world  just  so  much  the  narrower  to  us.  No  one 
will  (juestion  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  loss  in  the  deprivation  of  the 
senses  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  even  the  smell  of 
the  dewy  heather,  or  the  grass,  or  the  earth  after  rain,  or  the  countless 
odors  of  flowers,  is  to  many  a  reminder  of  the  unseen  but  ever-near 
presence  of  Him  who  loved  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

I  will  go  still  further.  Tlie  mother  does  not  stand  aloof  and  say  to 
her  little  one,  “  I  love  you.”  The  child  is  only  ready  for  realities,  and 
cannot  as  yet  receive  the  abstract  ttamc.,  and  so  the  mother  presses  him 
tenderly  to  her  breast.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would  not  trace 
back  our  first  idea  of  the  reality,  love,  to  a  gentle  touch,  if  we  could 
follow  with  perfect  reconstructive  memories,  the  successive  stages  of  its 
growth  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Of  course,  the  concrete  is 
not  the  reality ;  but  it  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  it  in  the  first 
instance.  Therefore,  we  must  educate  the  senses,  —  our  only  means  of 
appropriating  the  concrete  as  a  mental  food.  All  concrete  incitements 
to  thought  are  but  the  lower  rounds  of  our  ladder ;  but  how  shall  we 
climb  without  them 

And  I  am  decidedly  heretical  when  asked  by  St.  Paul  to  consider  the 
beautiful  workmanship  of  God  a  “  vile  body,”  unworthy  of  culture  as 
such.  The  old  heathens  from  whom  St.  Paul  sometimes  quoted  were 
wiser,  until  they  forgot  that  culture  implies  some  degree  of  restraint, 
and  not  unbounded  luxuriance  of  growth.  To  my  mind,  God  made 
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the  body  as  the  suitable  habitation  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  belittle  one  of  my  Father’s  gifts  by  way  of  showing  Him  how 
much  I  prize  the  other.  If,  in  all  reverence  be  it  written,  He  had  not 
intended  the  mind  to  grow'  in,  and  through  the  body,  it  seems  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  me  why  He  made  any  bodies  at  all ! 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  diflerence  is  one  of  words  rather  than  of 
things;  and  such  differences  will  continue  to  arise  from  time  to  time 
until  the  children  trained  in  realities  rather  than  in  the  terms  intended 
to  be  expressive  of  them,  shall  be  come  into  their  own. 

Meanwhile,  Doctor  Harris  has  given  us  a  criterion  of  Educational 
Progress  w'hich  should  stand  in  letters  of  gold  in  every  school-building 
in  the  land:  —  “  The  approach  towards  a  system  that  secures  the 
greatest  individual  self -activity  of  the  pupil  while  it  builds  up  in 
his  character  perfect  obedience  to  law^  divine  and  human^  and  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth." 

This  statement  is  broad  enough  to  shelter  us  all,  friends  and  foes  of 
the  so-called  Manual  Training  alike;  and  accordingly  let  us  accept  it 
as  the  first  step  towards  “  Unity  in  Diversity.” 

May  Mackintosh. 


“  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT." 

rj'^HE  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  other  states,  have 
-L  adopted  a  new  method  of  voting,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
bribery  and  corruption  at  the  polls.  Some  account  of  this  law,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  be  without  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
The  following  brief  account  of  the  law  has  been  prepared  by  a  high 
school  teacher  of  the  old  Bay  State  :  — 

This  Act  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  May  29, 
18SS,  and  goes  into  efiect  Nov.  i,  1SS9.  It  applies  to  the  state  elec¬ 
tions,  in  which  are  elected  all  national,  state,  district,  and  county  officers, 
and  to  city  elections ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  all  elections  except  those 
of  town  officers.  Ballots  for  state  elections  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  for  city 
elections  by  the  city  clerk  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Each  ballot  shall 
contain  the  names,  political  designations,  and  residences,  w'ith  street  and 
number,  of  all  candidates  properly  nominated  for  every  office.  These 
candidates  may  be  nominated  either  by  party  caucus  or  by  nomination 
papers  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  legal  voters.  Such  nomina¬ 
tions  for  state  officers  must  be  made  more  than  fourteen  days  before  the 
election,  for  mayor  and  aldermen  more  than  ten  days,  and  other  city 
officers  more  than  six  days. 
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Each  ballot  shall  have  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  each  office 
in  alphabetical  order  and  as  many  blank  spaces  as  there  are  persons  to 
be  elected.  The  ballots  shall  be  folded  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  width 
and  lenj^^th  as  the  ballots  now  in  use,  and  shall  have  printed  upon  the 
back,  when  folded,  the  polling  place,  the  date  of  election,  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  signature  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
city  clerk.  There  shall  be  two  sets  of  such  ballots,  each  set  containing 
about  twice  as  many  ballots  as  there  are  persons  qualified  to  vote  at 
such  polling  place,  which  sets  shall  be  sent  in  different  ways  to  the  city 
and  town  clerks  to  be  received  by  them  one  at  least  forty-eight,  and  the 
other  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  day  of  election.  These  offi¬ 
cers  shall  send  one  set  to  each  polling  place  before  the  time  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  polls  and  the  seals  of  the  package  shall  be  publicly  broken 
and  the  packages  opened  by  the  presiding  election  officer.  The  other 
set  is  kept  by  the  city  clerk  to  be  sent  in  case  of  necessity. 

Each  person  desiring  to  vote  gives  his  name  to  the  ballot  clerk,  as  is 
done  at  present,  and  if  his  name  is  found  on  the  check  list  he  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  the  space  enclosed  by  the  guard  rail  and  shall  be  given  one 
ballot,  and  his  name  shall  be  checked  on  the  list.  He  shall  then  at  once 
“without  leaving  the  enclosed  space,  retire  alone  to  one  of  the  voting 
shelves  and  prepare  his  ballot  by  marking  a  cross  (X)  opposite  the 
name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  for  each  office  to  be  filled,  or  by 
filling  in  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  the  blank  space  and  marking  a 
cross  opposite  that.  Before  leaving  the  voting  shelf  he  shall  fold  his 
ballot  without  displaying  the  marks  thereon,  in  the  same  way  it  was 
folded  when  received  by  him,  and  shall  keep  the  same  so  folded  until 
he  has  voted.  He  shall  then  vote  before  leaving  the  enclosed  space  and 
shall  deposit  his  ballot  in  the  box  with  the  official  endorsement  upper¬ 
most.”  The  guard  rail  shall  be  so  constructed  that  only  those  inside  the 
rail  can  approach  within  six  feet  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  of  the  voting 
shelves,  but  so  arranged  that  neither  the  ballot  boxes  nor  voting  shelves 
shall  be  hid  from  the  view  of  those  just  outside  the  guard  rail.  The 
voting  shelves  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the  voter  may  conveniently 
mark  his  ballot,  and  in  the  marking  be  screened  from  the  gaze  of  others. 
The  number  of  these  voting  shelves  shall  not  be  less  than  one  for  every 
seventy-five  voters,  and  not  less  than  three  in  every  town  or  precinct 
thereof,  and  not  less  than  ten  in  every  voting  precinct  of  a  city.  If  a 
voter  spoils  a  ballot  he  may  obtain  a  new  one  from  the  clerk  by  return¬ 
ing  the  spoiled  one,  which  shall  be  immediately  cancelled  and  sent  with 
the  unused  ballots  to  the  city  clerk,  wdio  shall  preserve  them.  If  a 
voter  allows  his  ballot  to  be  seen  with  apparent  intention  of  letting  it  be 
known  how  he  is  about  to  vote,  or  any  person  who  shall  interfere  with 
a  voter,  or  endeavor  to  induce  a  voter  before  voting  to  show  how  he 
marks  or  has  marked  a  ballot,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'. 

Parliamentary  Bills.  —  The  present  session  of  parliament  has 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  several  important  ediicatif)nal  bills. 
Among  these  none  excites  greater  attention  than  the  “  Free  Education  Bill 
(Scotland).”  By  this  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  fees  altogether  in  the 
three  lower  standards  and  to  clear  away  the  fees  of  all  children  in  the 
upper  standards  who  have  to  go  to  the  parochial  boards  for  the  payment 
of  the  same. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  has  objected  to  the  hill  on  the  ground  that  elemen¬ 
tary  education  should  he  left  to  localities  and  state  aid  given  to  seconda¬ 
ry  and  superior  grades.  The  progress  of  the  hill  has  been  watched 
with  great  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  revived 
throughout  the  country.  The  most  important  outcome  of  the  agitation 
is  the  motion  debated  in  the  London  School  Board.  This  motion  sub¬ 
mits,  “  1.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  establish  in  this  country  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  free,  unsectarian  education.  2.  That  it  be  referred  to 
to  the  Statistical,  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  to  prepare  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  a  bill  may  be  introduced 
to  give  ertect  to  the  foregoing  resolution.  3.  That  the  clerk  be  in¬ 
structed  to  communicate  with  the  various  School  Boards  throughout 
England,  requesting  them  to  support  the  petition  of  the  School  Board 
for  London.” 

The  friends  of  progress  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Ros- 
coe’s  bill  for  Technical  Education  passed  through  the  second  reading 
without  opposition.  The  bill  embodies  the  views  of  the  “  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education.”  The  future 
course  of  the  measure  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  outlook  is  promising. 

Among  other  bills  of  interest  are  that  for  providing  intermediate  and 
technical  education  in  Wales,  and  Industrial  Agricultural  Education 
Bill.”  The  former  is  the  result  of  an  agitation  which  grew  out  of  the 
report  of  the  Schools  In(|uiry  Commission,  published  in  iSSi.  d'his 
showed  that  whereas  there  should  be  intermediate  school  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  Wales  for  15,700  l)oys,  the  actual  accommodation  in  public 
schools  was  for  less  than  3.000.  while  the  attendance  was  less  than 
1 ,600.  The  state  as  regards  provision  for  girls  was  even  worse.  No 
material  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  report. 
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Uxiv'EiisiTiES. — The  project  of  a  teaching  university  for  London 
has  been  advanced,  at  least  so  far  as  public  agitation  is  concerned,  by 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
report  is  a  disappointment  to  the  most  enlightened  advocates  of  the 
contemplated  institution. 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposal  to  increase  the  grant  to  the  Scottish 
universities  by  £13,000,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  made  an  admirable  speech 
in  which  he  characterized  the  university  “  as  a  school  to  introduce  cul¬ 
ture  into  the  professions.”  “  The  universities  of  poor  countries  must 
rest,”  he  said,  “  on  the  professions.”  As  regards  Scotland,  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  these  professions,  with  the  exception  of  theology, 
were  now  being  taught  without  culture.  Thus  “  the  great  medical 
schools  were  technical  schools  which  gave  length  but  not  breadth  of 
education.”  While  welcoming  the  signs  of  growing  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Parliament  toward  education,  the  proposed  grant  seemed  to  him 
meagre  when  compared  with  the  etibrts  of  other  countries.  Holland, 
with  a  revenue  of  nine  millions,  and  a  population  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Scotland,  appropriates  £136.000  to  •  her  universities.  The 
French  Republic  has  spent  £3,280,000  on  the  provincial  universities, 
and  voted  half  a  million  a  year  for  their  support.  Germany  has  spent 
£*71 1 ,000  to  build  and  equip  the  university  of  Strasburg,  and  endows 
the  same  with  £46,000  a  year. 

Doctor  Playfair  expressed  the  belief  that  although  the  proportion  of 
university  students  to  the  population  is  seven  times  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  “  Scotland  is  decidedly  behind  England  in  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  Pastei’k  Institute.  —  iV  great  meeting  was  held  at  the 
■“Mansion  House.”  July  1.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  the  work  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
and  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  donation 
to  the  Institute,  and  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  liritish  subjects 
wbo  are  unable  to  pay  tbe  cost  of  a  journey  to  Paris  when  bitten  by 
rabid  animals. 

FIIANCE. 

'Fhe  French  Minister  of  Pubmc  Instruction  on  Manual  and 
Industrial  Training.  —  The  subject  of  manual  training  continues  to 
excite  widespread  attention.  Xot  less  interesting  than  the  question 
itself  is  the  conflict  of  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  Wherever  social 
caste  and  the  paternal  theory  of  government  are  firmly  established  the 
utility  of  this  training  for  the  working  class  is  reailily  recognized  and 
measures  for  its  maintenance  meet  with  little  opposition.  Doubtless  to 
this  fact  and  its  bearings  may  be  attributed  somewhat  tbe  reluctance  of 
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a  large  class  of  American  educators  to  favor  the  introduction  of  the 
training  into  our  own  public  schools. 

The  men  who  are  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  occupy  a  special  vantage  ground  for  the  impartial  discussion  of  the 
subject.  They  have  practical  experience  of  the  barriers  which  caste 
and  centralisation  oHer  to  human  progress.  They  are  equally  familiar 
with  the  dangers  arising  from  industrial  inaptitudes.  Under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  close  contact  with  rival  nations  their  perception  of  real  values  in 
the  social  fabric  has  become  wonderfully  clear  and  their  political  logic 
proportionally  keen  and  confident.  The  spirit  in  which  they  approach 
the  whole  subject  of  popular  education  is  well  illustrated  by  the  address 
of  Monsieur  Fallidres,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  delivered  before 
the  Philotechnic  Association  the  23d  of  June  last. 

Referring  to  the  Association  itself,  Monsieur  Fallieres  said  :  “  Your 
founders  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  role  which  science  was 
called  to  play  in  the  destiny  of  humanity.  None  knew  the  cost  better ; 
but  they  judged  that  it  was  above  all  other  things  suited  to  the  imperi¬ 
ous  necessities  of  life.  It  was  a  new  force,  an  improved  tool  as  it  were, 
which  they  sought  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  workman.  To  learn  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  knowing  was  not  enough  for  him  ;  to  know  in 
order  to  do  better,  this  was  the  true  end  to  be  attained.  They  could 
not  forget  that  the  citizens  to  whom  they  devoted  their  efibrts  were  for 
the  most  part  destined  to  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  To  give  to 
them  or  to  complete  in  them  those  elementary  notionsthat  enable  a  man 
to  take  possession  of  his  powers,  conscious  of  his  dignity,  to  initiate 
men  gradually  into  the  secrets  of  industry,  this  was  the  mission,  not 
without  grandeur,  which  the  founders  of  this  Association  assumed.”  . 

“  To  know  how  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher,  to  be  familiar  with 
the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  history  is  well  ;  but  what 
will  become  of  those  who  leave  school  when  mere  children,  if  no  place 
is  found  for  their  practical  training,  if  technical  instruction  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  to  fill  the  space  between  the  school  and  the  work-shop.^” 

Referring  to  the  efibrts  made  for  the  development  of  manual  skill  in 
connection  with  the  state  schools.  Monsieur  Falli{l*res  said  :  “  The 

problem  has  occupied  us  for  a  long  time.  The  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  connection  witii  the  minister  of  commerce  and  of  industry, 
has  worked  hard  to  solve  it.  Many  able  men  who  have  received  uni¬ 
versity  honors  have  bent  the  school  programmes  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
industrial  progress,  and  today  manual  training  tends  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reality  in  our  schools.  In  the  maternal  schools  young  children 
are  trained  to  use  their  hands  and  under  the  pleasant  guise  of  play, 
become  familiar  with  the  first  notions  of  industry.  In  a  number  of  our 
primary  schools,  veritable  work-shops  have  been  organized,  and  in  dif- 
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ferent  localities  throughout  France,  great  centres  of  technical,  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  artistic  instruction  have  been  created.’' 

Referring  to  the  fruits  of  this  training,  which  the  exposition  would 
present  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world,  the  minister  added  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  But  what  prodigies  shall  we  be  called  upon  to  admire 
in  the  future  when  the  supple  genius  of  the  French  artisan  shall  have 
been  farther  invigorated  bv  technical  instruction  and  his  powers  multi¬ 
plied  by  reason  of  the  higher  sources  of  his  inspiration  !” 

The  Reform  of  Secondary  Programmes.  —  The  ease  with  which 
a  well  organized  system  can  be  represented  on  paper,  accounts  for  much 
of  the  admiration  expressed  by  American  educators  for  French  and 
German  secondary  schools.  Those  familiar  with  the  actual  operations 
of  these  schools  are  aware  that  while  they  present  many  features  worthy 
of  our  study  and  adoption,  they  are  also  encumbered  with  many  and 
grievous  evils.  The  charge  of  over-pressure  in  both  countries  is 
directed  almost  exclusively  against  the  institutions  of  secondary  grade. 
The  over-weighted  programmes  call  for  an  amount  of  labor  which  pre¬ 
cludes  any  proper  attention  to  physical  development  and  exhausts  the 
native  vigor  of  the  mind.  In  Germany,  physicians,  educators,  and 
statesmen  have  long  been  protesting  against  the  unnatural  strain  to 
which  the  students  are  subjected.  In  France,  Jules  Simon  has  been 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  a  reform  in  these  respects. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Academic  Council  of  Paris,  Monsieur 
Greard,  well  known  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  peda¬ 
gogical  works,  made  a  telling  speech  in  favor  of  a  more  rational  sysr 
tern.  He  advocated  physical  training  by  means  of  gymnastics,  open  air 
sports,  and  manual  work  which  develops  the  muscles.  He  recognized 
the  need  of  space,  ecjuipments,  time,  and  competent  teachers  for  these 
invaluable  exercises.  He  arraigned  the  present  programmes  for  their 
“  encyclopedism.”  “They  include,”  he  said,  “  studies  and  discussions 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  superior  instruction.  This  is  the  chi¬ 
mera  of  an  integral  system  which  is  condemned  in  theory,  but  followed 
in  practice.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  sound  and  fruitful  cultivation 
of  young  minds.”  Monsieur  Greard  expressed  the  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  reform.  “  If,”  he  said,  “  we  have  the  courage  to  break 
through  this  uniformity,  and  to  renounce  this  encyclopediac  character, 
it  will  be  possible  to  organize  physical  education  and  moral  education 
upon  a  serious  basis,  but  not  otherwise.  This  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  other  studies,  for  the  attention  of  the  student  not  being  so  widely 
ditl'used,  his  attainments  will  be  more  solid  and  etlectual.” 

RUSSIA. 

A  special  commission  was  appointed  some  time  ago  in  connection 
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with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
modifications  of  the  Russian  educational  system.  Tlie  report  of  tlie 
Commission  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  classics  in 
•order  that  more  time  may  be  secured  for  the  Russian  language,  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.  Accordingly  Greek  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  a 
few  classes,  and  the  time  given  to  Latin  considerably  abridged. 

A.  T.  s. 
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.•\belard.  IJ.  P.-irsons.  Ampriran 
Catholic  (^uarterhj  lledcxc,  July. 

Abstraction,  I.es  formes  les  itius 
elevt^s  de  la.  F.  Paulban.  Itfvue 
Ph  ilu»ojih  it/ ae,  J  ii lie. 

Agnosticism  and  (  hristianity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  yiaetcenth  Centanj, 
June. 

American  .Stamina.  Is  American 
Stamina  decliningV  William  Blaikie. 
Harper's^  July. 

A  vigorous  plea  for  jibyslcal  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  public  schools. 

Americans,  The  Sense  of  Honor  in. 
N.  S.  Shaler.  yorth  American  lievicir. 
August. 

Professor  Shaler  thinks  “that  a  fair 
survey  of  our  political  life  serves  to 
indicate  that  the  trust-maintaining 
power  of  our  people  has  gained  in  the 
first  centurj"  of  our  development." 

Apostolic  College,  An.  .1.  P.  Slat¬ 
tery.  Catholic  World,  July. 

.\  brief  account  of  a  Catholic  ('ol- 
lege  soon  to  be  opened  in  Baltimore. 

Attention,  Bemarques  sur  le  mecan- 
isme  de  la.  L.  .Marillier.  Jieviie  I‘hi- 
lositphitjue,  June. 

In  criticism  of  llibot's  theory  of 
attention  the  author  maintains  that 
“  its  mechanism  is  always  one  of  inhi¬ 
bition." 

Ballot  Beform,  Methods  of.  George 
Hoadly.  Furnm,  August. 

Beaux-.\rts.  BWcademie  des,  depuls 
la  fondation  de  1'  Institut.  I.  Origiues. 
Henri  l)elaboi-d(*.  llevne.  des  Dear. 
Mo  tides,  July. 

Itelief,  'I'he  Psychology  of .  William 
Jones.  Mind.  July. 


A  very  valuable  account  of  the  jisy- 
chological  sources  of  the  sense  of 
reality. 

Bible  and  the  Public  Schools,  The. 
Frank  Hugh  Foster.  Jtihliotheca  iSac- 
ra.  . Fitly. 

Bi-metallist  -Arguments,  Some  Criti¬ 
cisms  of.  H.  De  B.  Gibbins. 
rninster  Hecietr,  .lune. 

Books.  -\.  Market  for.  Kdward  Ev¬ 
erett  Hale.  'I'he  Forum,  Jul.v. 

Books  and  How  to  Use  them. 
Brother  . A/arias.  Catholic  World.  July 
and  August. 

-An  excellent  article  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar. 

Books  tliat  have  Hindered  me.  -Ag¬ 
nes  Bepplier.  Atlantic  Monthly,  July. 

British  -Authors,  The  First  .Societj' 
of.  Walter  liesant.  Contemporary 
Pevieir,  .Inly. 

limhlhism.  Primitive :  .A  Study.  N. 
(J.  Clark.  Andover  Hecietr,  August. 

Buddhistic  Schools,  The.  Charles 
de  Harlez.  Dublin  Itevieir,  July. 

-An  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
religious  and  jihilosophical  schools. 

Cahiers  conservateurs  en  lS8t),  I-es. 
Marquis  de  Castellane.  yourelle  lie- 
rue.  .lune  l.A  and  July  1. 

Cambridge,  The  Town  and  I'niver.sl- 
ty  of,  Charles  E.  Hodson.  Catludic 
World,  June. 

Catholic  University  and  its  Consti¬ 
tutions,  The.  Catholic  llorW,  .Inly, 

Centenaire  de  17S‘J,  1-e.  .Anatole 
I-eroy-Beaulieu.  lievue  des  Dear 
Mondrs.  .lune. 

Chance  or  Design.  Prof.  X.  S. 
Shaler.  Andorer  Jtecieiv,  -August. 
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All  interesting  argument  for  design 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  geol¬ 
ogy- 

Christianity.  Will  IJeason  extermi¬ 
nate  Christianity':*  David  .Swing. 
Xorth  Auu'rU'au  liecieir,  August. 

Chureirs  Cymnasium,  The.  Austen 
IVmber.  yational  Bevieic,  July. 

Discusses  the  religious  education  of 
children  in  England  in  a  readable 
manner. 

Civil  Liberty,  What  is  Civil  Liberty? 
Prof.  William  G.  Sumner.  Popular 
Saieucf  Monthly,  July. 

Coeducation  at  Oberlin.  James  IL 
Fairchild.  Bibliotheca  .Sacra,  Julj*. 

Coltura  nella  vita  odierna,  L:i.  Ser- 
gi  (iiuseppe.  Jliviata  di  Pilosojia  Sci- 
entifica,  ^^ay. 

Crabbe,  George.  George  Saiuts- 
bury.  Macmillan's,  June. 

Civdit  agricole  cooperatif,  l.e.  Con¬ 
stant  Ifodenheimer.  Bihliothhiue  Uni- 
vtrselle,  June. 

Currency,  A  Colloquy  on.  Henry 
Mucks  Gibbs.  Contemporary  Ilecievc. 
July. 

Damien,  Father,  and  I.eprosy  in  In¬ 
dia.  Eilward  (  Milord.  Fortniyhtly 
Bevieic,  .July. 

Damien.  The  Ilawaiians  and  Fatli- 
er  Damien.  Palward  Clitl'ord.  Xim- 
teenth  Century,  Jum*. 

Darwin.  Anti-Darwinian  Fallacies. 
George  .1.  Pomanes.  /■brio/i,  July.  ' 

Defensive  Armor  of  Plants,  The. 
Henry  de  Varigny.  Popular  .Science 
Monthly,  August. 

From  the  Itecue  .Srientitiyue. 

Direct  Tax  of  18(il,  The.  Charles 
F.  Dunbar.  (piarterly  .fournal  of 
Economics,  July. 

Discipline  in  American  Colleges. 
President  Ilartlett  and  others.  Xorth 
American  Jlecieir,  July. 

Discipline  in  Higher  Education,  The 
Problem  (»f.  N.  S.  Shaler.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  .Inly. 

The  writer  gives  the  results  of  his 
long  experience  with  the  stiulcnts  of 
Harvard  Fniversity. 

Discontented,  Organizations  of  the. 
Hichard  J.  Hinton,  /•’erimi,  July. 

Droit.  Ih’flexions  sur  1'  enseigne- 
ment  et  1’  etuile  du  droit.  Courcelle- 
.Seneuil.  youcelle  Bevue,  June  1. 

Eight  Hours  Movement,  Some  Eco¬ 
nomic  Aspects  of  the.  Westminster 
Bevieic.  July. 

Eight  Hours  (Question,  The.  Harold 
Cox.  Xineteenth  Century.  July. 

Elementary  Schools,  Our.  West¬ 
minster  Bevieic,  June. 


Emerson's  “  Brahma  ”  and  the  Bha- 
gavad  (Mta.  W.  T.  Harris.  Poet- 
Lore,  June. 

Empirist  Position,  The.  A.  Bain. 
Mind,  .Fuly. 

Enseignement  agricole  en  France, 
L'.  .Aristide  Bey.  Revue  Scientiriquey 
.May  11. 

Enseignement  L'niversitaire  en  Rus- 
sie,  L'.  .\.  Tcheinolf.  Xouvelle  Be¬ 

vue,  July  1. 

European  Life.  .Albert  Shaw. 
Chautauquan,  June. 

The  European  towns  are  doing 
more  than  the  .American  towns  to 
adapt  their  educational  work  to  the 
practical  condition  of  the  people.” 

Evolution,  Is  there  a  Philosophy  of? 
Joslah  Boyce.  Unitarian  Bevieie,d\i\y 
and  .August. 

P^xposition,  .A  tracers  le.  1.  Les 
Portes,  La  Tour.  Pmgene-Melchior 
lie  A'ogue.  Bevue  de  Deux  Mondes,  July. 

P'emale  SutlVage,  The  Appeal 
against:  .A  Beply.  Mrs.  P'awcett  and 
Mrs.  .Ashton  Ililke.  Xineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  July. 

.An  answer  to  the  Protest  in  the 
June  number  signed  by  many  ladies. 

Femme  iillemande.  La.  Mine.  .Anne 
St-Ccre.  Xouvelle  Bevue,  June  1. 

P’iction,  The  .Abuse  of.  AValker 
Lewin.  The  Forum,  .August. 

P'isher,  Protessor,  on  ‘'Unsectarian- 
ism  "  in  the  Common  Schools.  Broth¬ 
er  Barbas.  American  Catholic  (Quar¬ 
terly  Jlevieic,  July. 

P'isiologia  delV  odorato.  Ernesto 
.Mancini.  Xtiova  AntoUajia,  July. 

French  .Alliance  and  the  Conway 
Cabal,  The.  John  P'iske.  Atlantic 
Monthly.  .August. 

F'rench  Bevolution,  .An  .Abortive. 
Westminster  Bevieir^  July. 

P'rench  Bevolution,  The  Great,  and 
its  Lessons,  Prince  Kropotkin.  Xinc- 
teenth  Century,  June. 

Genesis,  Some  (.'ritics  of.  J.  "  . 
Dawson,  Contemporary  Bevieic,  June. 

(ieorge  Sand  at  an  Phiglish  Scliool. 

J.  G.  .Alger.  Xatioual  Bevieir,  July. 

German  Boy  at  Leisure,  The.  Geoige 
Aloritz  Wahl.  Atlantic  Monthly,  .Aug. 

(ioethe  and  the  P'rench  Bevolution. 
PL  Dowden.  Fortniyhtly  Bevieic^  Jul}’. 

Goethe.  The  Over-P2stimation  of. 
Mary  PL  Nutting.  Andover  Bevieic, 
July. 

Goethe  und  .Schiller  .Archiv  in  Wei¬ 
mar,  Das.  Bernard  Suphan.  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  July. 

Green,  Professor.  IV.  S.  Lilly. 
Dublin  Bevieic,  July. 
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Hardy,  Thomas.  J.  M.  Barrie. 
Contemporary  i.VivVir,  July. 

Herbart’s  Disciples,  The  Psjxdiolog- 
icalWorkof.  G.F.  Stout.  J/md,  July. 

Historical  Writing;  in  the  United 
States,  since  18G1,  A  public  lecture, 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  .1.  F.  Jameson. 
Englische  Stvdien.  XIII  band,  2  heft. 

Holland  and  her  Literature  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  George  Ed- 
mundscm.  Macmillan's,  June. 

Hugo,  Victor.  Le  poete  et  le  son- 
geur.  M.  Kenouvier,  (suite).  Crit¬ 
ique  Philosophique.  June. 

This  study  has  continued  in  the 
above  review  since  January. 

Humanitarianism.  H.  S.  Salt. 
Westminster  llerieic,  July. 

Huxley,  A  Word  with  Professor. 
Lyman  Abbott.  North  American  Ile- 
tietc,  August. 

Industrial  Education  for  the  Negro : 
Is  it  a  “Craze"?  S.  W.  Powell.  Cen- 
iury,  July. 

An  “  open  letter." 

Instruction  a  Paris  en  1789,  Les 
Etablisseinents  de.  Albert  Babeau. 
Correspondant ,  June  10. 

Instruction  civiciue,  Un  nouveau 
manuel  de.  F.  Pillon.  Critique  Phi¬ 
losophique,  May  and  June. 

An  analysis  and  review  of  Bernard 
Lavergne's  Instruction  civique. 

Irish  School  and  its  Founder,  A 
Famous.  Wm.  Gauly.  Catholic 
World,  July. 

Journalism,  The  Etliics  of.  W.  S. 
Lilly.  The  Forum,  Julj’. 

A  vigorous  paper.  i 

Languages  in  Modern  Education.  | 
John  S.  Blackie.  The  Forum,  June. 

Professor  Blackie  argues  for  the 
study  of  French  and  German  and 
maintains  that,  “  no  person  should  be 
considered  tit  to  teach  a  language 
who  does  not  think  and  speak  in  it." 

Leisure,  The  Extinction  of.  Alfred 
H.  Peters.  Forum,  August. 

I.«ttres,  Profession  d'  homne  de, 
chez  les  anciens.  Etienne  Bricon. 
Nouvelle  Revue, 

Life.  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life. 
Robson  Koose,  M.  D.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  June. 

Locksley  Halls,  The  two.  T.  R. 
Lounsbury.  Scribner's,  August. 

Macbeth  Controversy,  The.  Francis 
Thompsmi.  Dublin  Review,  July. 

Man,  Tlie  Threatened  Abdication 
of.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  National 
Review,  July. 

Manual  Training,  The  Spirit  of. 


Prof.  (,'.  H.  Henderson.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  August. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  chief  aim 
of  manual  training  should  be  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character. 

Marine  Laboratory,  St.  Andrews. 
Edward  Ernest  Prince.  English  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine,  July. 

Matter,  The  Intellectual  Element 
in.  Charles  Caverno.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July. 

Memory,  Historically  and  Experi¬ 
mentally  Considered.  III.  Paramne¬ 
sia.  W.  H.  Burnham.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  May. 

Reports  many  cases  of  illusions  and 
hallucinations  of  memory. 

Mendelssohn,  F'elix  and  his  Music. 
London  (Quarterly  Review,  July. 

Mind  and  Evolution.  The.  London 
(Quarterly  Revieic,  July. 

Mind,  The  Health  of  the.  Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson.  Longman's,  June. 

Contains  good  pedagogical  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Missing  Science,  A.  Edward  At¬ 
kinson.  Lend  a  Hand,  June. 

Contains  good  suggestions  on  the 
economy  of  cooking. 

Missionary.  What  is  the  Missiona¬ 
ry  Doing?  T.  T.  Muuger.  The  Fo¬ 
rum.  June. 

Mohammedan  University  and  the 
Howling  Dervishes  of  Cairo,  The. 
D.  Scheley  Schaft’.  Homiletic  Review, 
August. 

Monopoly,  The  Moloch  of.  William 
Barry.  Forum,  June. 

Muller,  Prof.  Max,  on  Language  and 
Thought.  Anthony  J.  Maas.  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  July. 

Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain.  Albert  Shaw.  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Quarterly,  June. 

Muscle  ami  Mind.  Frances  Emily 
White.  Poptilar  Science  Monthly,  J ulj\ 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  mus¬ 
cular  training. 

National  Liiiversity,  Our.  Gen.  IL 
V.  Bo3'ntuu.  Chautauquan,  Julj'. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  city  of 
Washington  is  our  national  university'. 

Negro  Intellect,  The.  William 
Mathews.  North  American  Review, 
July. 

Optimism,  Mr.  Mallock  on.  W.  D. 
Le  Sueur.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
August. 

Physiologic.  —  1/  inanition  chez  T 
homme  (1).  Charles  Richet.  Revue 
Scientijique,  June  29. 

Planet  Mars,  The.  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Young.  Ih’esbyterian  Review,  July. 
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Tolitics,  The  Ethics  of.  \V.  S.  Lilly.  | 
Foi'um^  .June.  | 

l*oor  Wiiites  of  the  Southern  States, 
The.  A.  G.  Bradley.  Macmillan's, 
June.  > 

I’overty,  rreventable  Causes  of.  i 
Henry  I).  Chapin.  Forum,  June. 

Presentiments,  Visions,  and  Appari¬ 
tions.  J.  .M.  Buckley.  Century,  Ju\y.  \ 
Problem  of  Poverty,  The.  Edward 
Atkinson.  The  Forum,  August. 

Prohibition  and  License.  John  J. 
Ingalls.  The  Forum,  August. 

Protectionist  Fallacies,  The  Vitality  ' 
of.  H  nster  June.  ' 

“Psychic  Research, ”  The  Problems  : 
of.  Joseph  Jostrow.  Harper's  Maya-  \ 
zine,  June.  j 

An  interesting  and  sensible  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  hyp¬ 
notism,  spiritualism  and  thought- 
transference. 

Psychologic,  De  dlfferents  sens  chez 
les  anitnaux.  M.  Beaunis.  Revue  Sci- 
entijique,  June  15. 

Psychologic,  Le  mecanisme  des  per¬ 
ceptions  inconscientes  dans  1’  hypno- 
tisnie.  J.  Fontan.  Revue  Scientilique, 
May  11. 

Psychologic,  Une  methode  de  peda-  i 
gogie  universelle,  d’  apres  M.  Dilthey.  ‘ 
Max  Dessoii.  Revue  Scientifique,  \ 
June  29.  I 

Psychology  of  the  Modern  Novel,  i 
The.  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd.  Ando-  | 
ver  Review,  August.  i 

Punishment,  The  Ethics  of.  VV.  S.  j 
Lilly.  Fortnightly  Review,  July. 

Reality,  What  is  Reality?  Part  HI. 
The  Answer  of  Life.  Francis  H.  John-  i 
son.  Andover  Review,  July.  i 

Religious  Life,  The  Future  Develop-  I 
ment  of.  Laon  Ramsey.  Westmins-  j 
ter  Review,  June. 

Religious  Movement  in  Germany, 
The.  Dean  Lichtenberger.  Harper's, 
August. 

Richelieu,  La  Jeunesse  de.  1.  Ori- 
gines  et  Education.  Gabriel  Ilano- 
taux.  Revue  de  Deur  Mondes,  July. 

Roman  Family.  The.  E.  Strahan 
Morgan.  National  Review,  June. 

Roman  History,  The  Background 
of.  11.  W.  P.  and  L.  D.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  August. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  local¬ 
ities  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Scholar  in  American  Life,  The. 
Henry  C.  Potter.  The  Forum,  July. 

School  Question,  The :  A  Plea  for 
Justice.  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy. 
Catholic  World,  August. 


.Science  and  Miracle.  Augustus  Jay 
Du  Bois.  -Veir  Englander,  .luly. 

“  Scientitic  Charity."  A.  G.  War¬ 
ner.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Aug. 

A  sensible  and  readable  discussion. 

Scott,  .Sir  Walter.  Mowbray  Morris, 
Macmillan's,  June. 

Secondary  Education,  How  to  Sys¬ 
tematize.  Westminster  Review,  J ul}'. 

Shakspeare  and  Venice.  Quarterly 
Review,  July. 

Social  Economics.  The  Outline  of 
an  Elective  Course  of  Study.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tucker.  Andover  Review,  July 
and  August. 

Social  .Studies.  The  Perishing 
Classes.  Unitarian  Review,  August. 

Socialism  and  Selfhelp.  London 
Quarterly  Review,  July. 

Socialism  under  Democracy.  An- 
j  dover  Review,  August. 

!  An  excellent  editorial. 

South  and  the  School  Problem,  The. 
i  Atticus  G.  Haygood.  Harper's,  Jul}'.  ' 
j  A  valuable  account  of  Southern  ed- 
i  ucation. 

1  Speaker’s  Power,  The.  Henry  Loom¬ 
is  Nelson.  Atlantic  Monthly,  July. 

.Student  life  in  Germany.  F.  M. 
Warren.  Chautauquan,  du\y . 

Technical  Education  Bill,  The  New. 
Nature,  May  23. 

Telegraph  Monopoly,  The.  Richard 
T.  Ely.  North  American  Review,  July. 

Titles.  Cheap  Academic  Titles. 
Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  The  Forum, 
June. 

A  caustic  criticism  of  the  present 
method  of  bestowing  honarary  de¬ 
grees. 

Trades-Unions,  The  English.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cummings.  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  July. 

A  valuable  study. 

Universitj'  Culture.  Shall  Univer¬ 
sity  Culture  be  more  Widely  Diffused? 
Morrison  J.  Swift.  Overland  Monthly, 
July. 

Wages,  A  New  View  of  the  Theory 
of.  Stuart  VV'ood.  Quarterly  Journal 
j  of  Economics,  July. 

1  Wastes  of  Modern  Civilization,  The. 

I  1.  Felix  L.  Oswald.  Popular  Science 
I  Monthly,  August. 

Woman's  Work  for  Woman.  Cer¬ 
tain  forms  of.  Helen  Campbell, 
j  Century,  June. 

!  An  account  of  the  work  of  the 
I  Young  Womens'  Christian  Associa- 
^  tion  of  New  York. 

I  Women,  Benefit  Societies  and  Trades 
I  Unions  for.  Lady  Dilke.  Fortnightly 
I  Review,  June. 
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BOOK  ISrOTICES. 


Ax  IXTUoouCTiOX  TO  THE  I’OETKV  OF  UoHKUT  Buowxixo.  By  W.  ,1.  Alex¬ 
ander,  IMi.  I).  Boston  :  Ginn  &,  Co. 

Doctor  Alexander's  handy  little  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  oon- 
tiually  increasing  number  of  books  upon  Browning.  He  very  modestly  calls  it 
an  introduction ;  but  we  doubt  if  that  is  a  suitable  t(‘rm  fur  the  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  he  show's  with  Brow’iiing,  and  which  he  takes  for  granted  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  The  book  is  indeed  far  more  than  an  introduction.  It 
is  not  as  simple  as  that  of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  nor  as  full  as  that  of  I’rofessor 
Corson.  It  addresses  itself  to  a  more  advanced  class  of  readers  and  proposes 
a  higher  kind  of  work.  It  presupposes  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  with  that  as  a  basis,  it  deduces  the  principles  underlying  Mr.  Brow'ning's 
poetry  and  art. 

The  book  is  not  developmental.  It  is  a  compilation  of  a  series  of  lectures  — 
and  no  chapter  is  therefore  dependent  in  thought  upon  either  the  preceding  or 
succeeding  one.  In  stating  the  object  of  the  work.  Doctor  Alexander  outlined 
its  arrangement.  According  to  his  own  words,  “The  value  of  the  present 
attempt  is  expected  to  l»e  found  in  its  giving  a  compendious  view  of  Brown¬ 
ing's  peculiarities,  showing  the  reader  what  he  is  to  look  for  in  Browning's 
poetry,  and  what  he  need  not  expect;  in  unfolding  such  a  consecutive  view  of 
Browning's  leading  ideas  and  aims  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  his  work;  and  tinally  in  giving  and  elucidating  such  a  series  of  extracts  as 
ina\'  set  the  reader  in  the  proper  path  for  appreciating  the  poet,  and  studying 
him  further!”  Following  this  plan.  Doctor  .Vlexander  commences  with  an 
essay  upon  Browning’s  General  Characteristics,  and  then  comments  ui»on  his 
l’hilosoi)hy,  his  Christianit}',  his  Theory  of  Art,  and  the  Development  of  his 
genius  through  its  three  stages.  In  the  lirst  period  he  gives  a  full  outline  of 
bordello,  choosing  this  poem  because  it  is  the  biography  of  a  poet,  and  because 
it  presents  so  manj’  ditliculties.  As  the  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  bordello  intelligently,  its  interest  will  therefore  be  limited  to 
those  who  admire  that  poem.  A  larger  audience  is  reached,  however,  by  the 
essay  on  Browning's  Philosophy,  since  it  gives  the  fundamental  principles  *)f 
the  poet's  theory  of  life.  .According  to  Doctor  Alexander,  it  is  not  man  in  the 
mass  that  most  interests  Brow  ning,  but  “  the  lifeauddestin3'of  the  individual.” 
He  quotes  and  comments  upon  Cleonas  as  the  embodiment  of  the  unsatisfied 
aspirations  and  clouded  destiny  of  the  pagan  soul.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
to  Browning,  — 

“  Lite  is  ])robatioii  and  the  eartli  no  goal, 

Itut  starling  point  of  man,” 

and  that  he  considers,  — 

“  Life  just  tlie  stuff 
To  try  the  soul’s  strength  on.” 

Browning's  peculiar  way  of  regarding  passion  is  the  natural  result  of  this 
theory.  To  him  it  is  “  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  soul  and 
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the  spur  which  urges  it  ou.”  The  hint  is  of  value,  but  we  slioulil  like  to  see  it 
expanded,  'i’he  few  pages  wlucli  are  devoted  to  lirowning’s  love  poems  are 
entirely  inade(iuate  to  the  subject.  And  the  poems  quoted,  since  they  were 
necessarily  selected  to  suit  this  theory  —  are  not  the  best  of  the  kind.  But  this 
is  a  fault  of  omission  and  not  of  commission.  As  a  rule  the  selection  of  poems 
is  admirable  and  the  comments  suggestive.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
essay  on  Christianity.  The  poems  wliich  Doctor  Alexander  chooses  from  which 
to  demonstrate  the  poet's  faith  are  An  Ei)istle,  and  The  Death  in  the  Desert. 
Of  the  former,  he  says :  “  Just  as  in  Cleon,  Browning  presented  the  instructive 
need  and  yearning  of  the  Imnian  heart  for  immortality,  so  here  he  concretely 
Itresents  its  need  and  longing  for  a  Cod  of  love.”  To  the  latter  he  gives  over 
tliirty  i>age8  of  comments  explaining  John's  argument,  and  closing  b}'  saying: 
“  This  poem  merely  presents  Christianity  in  such  an  aspect  as  will  correspond 
in  Browning's  opinion  to  the  needs  of  the  spiritual  instinct  for  truth  and  good 
with  which  man  is  endowed.” 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  spirit  of  moderation  which  runs  tlirough  the 
book.  We  have  here  no  blind  worshipper  of  a  god,  but  an  intelligent  critic  of 
a  writer  wlio  exhibits  blemishes  as  well  as  beauties.  In  the  lirst  cliapter  ou 
Ceneral  Characteristics,  Doctor  Alexander  admits  that  Browning  is  limited  by 
the  conditions  of  this  age,  by  the  narrowing  of  the  literary  field  through  pre¬ 
occupation,  that  his  lyrical  metres  are  nearly  always  jerky,  his  rhymes  often 
astonishing  in  their  uncouthuess,  and  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  the  out-of-the- 
way  in  illustration  and  subject.  But  yielding  all  this,  he  then  goes  ou  to  show 
that  Browning  is  the  greatest  writer  of  the  inner  drama  of  the  soul  —  that  he 
is  the  successor  of  our  great  dramatists,  and  that  no  English  poet  since 
Shakespeare  has  seized  and  presented  views  of  human  life  and  character  with 
such  variety  and  vividness.” 

La  Detitk  Uevue.  Paris:  Lecene  et  Oudln.  An  illustrated  weekly  of  six¬ 
teen  generous  pages  (Gx84),  sold  for  ten  centimes,  about  two  cents. 

It  is  put  together  in  an  attractive  cover,  upon  which  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  current  number  is  repeated.  These  illustrations,  of  which  from  eight  to 
ten  are  given  in  each  number,  are  very  good.  Of  course,  among  them  the 
reader  recognizes  many  familiar  friends,  especially  in  the  scientific  articles  — 
where,  both  for  these,  and  for  the  text.  La  Nature,  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  and 
other  well-known  publications  are  freely  drawn  upon.  The  selections,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  made  with  judgment,  and  that  they  are  well  up  to  date  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  chair  recently  devised  in  New  York  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  criminals  by  electricity  is  depicted  and  described  in  the  number  for 
Aug.  11,  1889. 

The  literary  portion,  which  includes  part  of  a  serial  story,  is  very  reada¬ 
ble —  among  the  wa  iters  being  Alphonse  Daudet,  Emile  llichebourg,  Lucian 
Blart  and  others  of  established  reputation.  Ilistoiy,  Biography,  Poetry, 
Geography,  Travels,  Engineering,  Astronomy,  and  the  other  sciences,  have 
more  or  less  space  in  each  number,  rendering  “  La  Petite  Kevue  ”  well  suited 
to  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  reciuire  an  inexpensive,  entertaining 
family  magazine. 

It  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  teaching  French,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  conventional  “  Header.”  The  subscription,  post-paid.  Is  seven 
francs  per  annum,  —  probably  about  ®2.00  to  American  subscribers. 
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Of  the  books  brought  out  the  past  summer  for  school  use  are  more  of  the 
class  of  which  we  spoke  at  some  length  in  June.  We  refer  to  those  intended 
as  supplementary  readers  and  in  other  ways  to  aid  in  giving  a  right  course  in, 
and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of,  the  best  literature  in  our  language. 

In  the  Student's  Series  ok  English  Classics,  published  by  licacli,  Shew- 
ell  &  Sanborn,  Boston  and  New  York,  are  the  following ;  — 

Coleuiikie’s  Ancient  Mariner.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Welles¬ 
ley  College.  Pp.  72.  ('loth. 

Besides  the  poem  there  is  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Coleridge,  Pen  Pictures 
of  Coleridge,  Hints  on  the  Handling  of  a  Poem,  nearly  twenty  pages  of  Notes, 
abundant  side  notes  accompanying  the  poem. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  Edited  by  Louise  Manning  Hodg¬ 
kins,  Wellesley  College.  Pp.  51.  Cloth. 

This  contains  a  sketch  of  “  Webster  the  Man,”  the  “  Style  of  Webster,”  a  list 
of  his  “Ten  Most  Famous  Speeches,”  “  Hints  on  the  Study  of  an  Oration,” 
“  The  Address,”  and  several  pages  of  notes. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Iaird  Clive.  Edited  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Wellesley 
College.  I’p.  147.  Cloth. 

Here  are  “Chief  Facts  In  Macaulay’s  Life,”  “  Map  of  India,”  “Macaulay 
the  Man,”  List  of  “  Six  Famous  Essays  on  English  History,  by  Macaulay,” 
“  Macaulay  the  Writer,”  “  Hints  on  the  Handling  of  an  Essay,”  The  Essay  on 
“  Lord  Clive,”  and  carefully  prepared  notes. 

These  three  books  will  be  of  especial  value  to  students  who  are  to  enter  either 
of  the  colleges  comprising  the  Association  of  New  England  Colleges,  as  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  them  is  among  the  requirements  of  these  institutions.  Any 
student  of  English  Literature  will  find  them  of  equal  value. 

The  same  enterprising  house  issued  as  a  textbook, — 

English  and  American  Literature  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Hor¬ 
ace  11.  Morgan,  LL.  I>.  Pp.  2G4.  Cloth. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  attempted  to  give  briefly,  but  (piite  exhaustively, 
the  essential  facts  regarding  those  English  writers  with  whom  all  but  the  most 
superficial  student  should  be  acquaintetl,  and  by  tables  to  give  a  giuieral  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  of  American  Literature,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  help¬ 
ful  references  for  teacher  and  student  and  brief  biographies  of  the  authors 
whose  works  are  treated.  Students  of  English  Literature  will  find  this  book 
one  of  much  help  in  their  work. 

George  Washington.  By  Henry  C’abot  Lodge.  In  two  volumes.  Pp.  341 
and  3119.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.50.  American  Statesmen  series.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mlfllin  &  Co. 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  a  life  of  Washington  treated  from  a  standpoint 
dilTerent  from  any  which  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the  public.  In  the  first 
volume  the  condition  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  Washington’s  youth,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  immortal  George,  are  the  8ubj(*cts  of  the  first  two  chapters. 
The  remaining  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  youth  of  Washington,  his 
preparation  for  the  great  duties  to  come  upon  him,  his  family  life,  and  the  tri¬ 
als,  disi'ouragements,  conflicts  with  both  friends  and  foes,  and  the  final  victory 
and  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Volume  11. ,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  war,  gives  the  reader  a  clear  insight 
into  the  great  work  which  was  necessary  to  form  the  Union,  the  anxieties  and 
perplexities  of  the  establishing  of  a  new  government  the  like  of  which  man  had 
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never  seen,  and  of  the  devotion  with  which  the  great  leader  gave  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  caring  for  and  guiding  with  consummate  skill  and  foresight  the 
aflairs  of  the  new  nation  amid  much  organized  opposition.  The  treatment  of 
his  relations  with  foreign  government  is  also  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by 
every  student  of  history  or  biography,  and  particularly  by  the  youth  of  our 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  who  are  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  civil 
government.  It  is  a  most  worthy  addition  to  this  excellent  series. 

Aimm.eton's  CYCr.OPiKDiA  OK  Amkkican  IliooKAPiiv.  Edited  by  James  Grant 
Wilson  and  John  Kiske.  Vol.  VI.  Sunderland-Zurita.  With  Supplement 
and  Analytical  Index.  I’p.  809.  Cloth.  New  York:  I).  Appleton  &  (’o. 
The  publication  of  this,  the  last  volume  of  a  wonderful  set  of  books,  marks  an 
era  in  the  study  of  Americana.  With  these  six  volumes  at  hand  one  can  hardly 
think  of  any  event  in  American  history,  connectetl  with  the  government,  with 
literature,  art,  science,  discovery,  invention,  manufacture,  education,  religion, 
or  law,  which  will  not,  through  the  leading  characters  connected  therewith,  be 
treated  in  these  volumes. 

As  was  said  in  the  extended  review*  of  the  five  volumes  preceding  this :  “  It 
is  with  more  than  usual  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  publication  of  a  new  work 
of  rare  excellence  in  this  department  of  American  Literature.” 

In  this  volume  we  find  steel  portraits  of  Washington,  Zachary  Taylor,  Geo. 
H.  Thomas,  John  Tyler,  Martin  Van  Huren,  Morrison  R.  W’alte,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  John  G.  Whittier,  John  Winthrop,  and  President  Harrison,  with  number¬ 
less  smaller  portraits  on  wood. 

Among  the  writers  are  Henry  Carey  Raird,  .lohn  Fiske,  Itossiter  Johnson, 
Win.  E.  Grillls,  I).  I).,  Jefferson  Davis,  Rufus  King,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  James  Grant  Wilson,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Robert  O.  Winthrop,  I.L.  1).,  and  many  others. 

'I’he  sketches  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  have,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  been  prominent  in  some  line  in  North  or  South  America,  give  a 
clear,  concise,  and  accurate  account  of  each.  Every  educated  man  will  wish  to 
possess  this  excellent  work. 

The  Centiikv  Dictionaky  of  the  Enoi.ish  Lanouage.  Section  1.  A- 
Appet.  Pp.  272.  Cloth.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  (Only  sold  by 
subscription,  and  the  twenty-four  parts  together.)  Price,  $2.50. 

The  English  spe.aking  world  w’ill  be  es|>ecially  gratified  to  know  that  the  first 
part  of  the  (Jentury  Dictiouar}'  is  ready  for  delivery. 

When  the  immensity  and  magnitude  of  this  work  appears,  one  is  almost  over¬ 
awed  at  the  temerity  of  any  publisher  or  editor  in  even  thinking  of  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  now  that  the  first  part  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  we  see  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  work  in  which  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages  are  given  to  what  in  the  largest  dictionaries  heretofore  occupied  but 
about  one  quarter  as  much  space,  and  the  ability  of  those  engaged  upon  it,  the 
accomplishing  of  even  so  herculean  a  task  seems  to  Ik*  assured. 

In  an  advance  notice  we  published  quite  a  full  description  of  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  editor  and  the  publisher,  and  we  need  only  say  that  the  part  before 
us,  as  to  its  exhaustiveness,  accuracy,  and  clearness  in  the  lines  of  Etymology, 
Orthography,  Pronunciation,  Definition,  and  all  the  points  which  are  essential 
to  a  complete  dictionary  and  including  much  of  an  encyclop:edic  character, 
there  is  little  if  anything  left  to  ask  for. 

*  Eoucation,  .Tanuiiry,  1889,  p.  IMfi. 
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The  tuechaaical  construction,  including  typof^iapity,  illustrations,  wliich  are 
very  numerous,  paper  and  press-work,  is  all  of  a  hifjii  order  of  art. 

The  writers,  editors,  puhiisiiers,  and  tliose  who  may  secure  a  set  are  all  to  he 
congratulated  and  felicitated  upon  this  addition  to  the  world's  great  refenuice 
books. 

It  is  expected  that  the  entire  twenty-four  parts  will  he  ready  in  two  years 
from  last  June.  They  may  then  he  had  in  parts,  or  in  six  volumes,  of  about 
one  thousand  pages  each. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Xineteentii  Cextuuy  Authors.  Ity  I.oulse  Man¬ 
ning  Hodgkins,  Prtifessor  of  Knglish  Literature  at  Wellesley  t'ollege.  I’p. 
157.  Cloth,  cased,  lloston  :  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  I’rice,  ^1.50. 

Miss  IIiMlgkins  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.  are  to  he  thanked  by  all  students  of 
English  Literature  for  this  unique  little  hook.  It  might  perhaps  he  called  a 
combination  note  book  and  biographical  dictionary  of  the  eighteen  Fhiglish  and 
eight  .\iuerican  authors  of  whom  it  treats. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  this  very  attractive  book  can  be  got  by  showing  its 
treatment  of  our  own  poet  Whittier,  than  in  an}’  other  way.  First  is  given  tlie 
poet's  full  name  and  date  of  birth.  Then  eight  names  by  which  he  is  known, 
including  The  Quaker  Poet;  The  W'ood-thrush  of  Amesbury;  The  Prophet 
Bard  of  America;  The  Boanerges  of  American  Poets,  etc.  Eleven  signlticant 
facts  in  his  life.  List  of  biographical  writings.  Seven  selected  poems  upon 
Whittier.  List  of  poems  by  Whittier  on  Indian  traditions.  List  of  poems  by 
him  on  Colonial  life.  List  of  poems  illustrating  his  love  of  freedom.  On  the 
Persecutions  of  the  Quakers  —  six.  On  Freedom  and  Slavery  —  fourteen. 
Group  of  sixteen  famous  Auti-.Slavery  Men  and  Women.  List  of  Personal 
Poems  —  nine.  List  of  Poems  of  Life  and  Death  —  twelve.  List  of  Poems  of 
Religious  Life  —  twenty.  List  of  Poems  of  Nature  —  twelve.  List  of  Narra¬ 
tive  Poems —  eight.  List  of  Poems  of  Occasion  —  three.  List  of  Selections 
from  Whittier’s  Prose  —  six.  Selected  books  of  Reference  on  Whittier  and  his 
Works —  nineteen.  Four  pages  for  notes. 

There  is  shown  in  this  book  a  large  amount  of  careful  discriminating  work  on 
each  of  the  twenty-six  authors  discussed. 

The  Beoixmxos  of  New  Enoi.and;  or  the  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  By  John  Fiske.  Pp.  2‘.K;.  L'loth.  Boston  ; 
Houghton,  Mitllin  &  Co.  Price,  .iJ’2.00. 

Professor  Fiske  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  Education,  or  to 
students  of  history.  Particularly  are  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  well  acquainted  with  his  clear  and  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects 
before  him.  Iii  this  book,  which  is  made  up  from  a  series  of  lectures  on  early 
American  History,  delivered  at  the  Washington  University  in  1887,  the  student 
of  history  will  find  much  to  please  and  many  useful  deductions,  comparisons 
and  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  principles  which  governed  tlie  fathers,  and 
many  comparisons  between  the  early  history  of  this  republic  and  that  of  Rome 
and  with  the  English  idea  of  government.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  rap¬ 
idly  growing  list  of  books  illustrating  American  history. 

Ei.ementaky  Psyoholohy  ;  or  First  Principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
for  High,  Normal,  and  other  Secondary  Schools,  and  for  I*rivate  Reading. 
By  Daniel  Putnam,  M.  A.,  Michigan  State  Normal  .School,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  John  M.  B.  Sill,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School. 
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From  the  long  experience  of  Professor  Putnuin  as  an  instructor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  in  secondary  schools,  we  expected  this  hook  to  l*e  one  of 
practical  value  to  all  who  are  teaching  the  subject  In  schools  of  a  similar  grade. 
After  looking  it  through  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  tliose  wlm  are  con¬ 
templating  the  introduction  of  a  hook  on  Elementary  Psychology  to  examine  it 
carefully  before  deciding  in  favor  of  any  other  book  of  like  character. 

The  Man  without  a  Countuy.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Pp.  6.‘{.  Boston : 
.1.  Stilman  Smith  &  ('o.  ('loth.  Price,  50  cents.  For  sale  also  at  thisotilce. 
This  little  book,  written  as  it  was  during  the  war,  and  intended  to  assist  in 
raising  the  standard  of  love  of  country  and  true  patriotism,  is  not  only  notout 
of  date  at  tills  time,  but  is  always  a  timely  topic,  and  one  which  the  youtli  of 
tills  country  should  study  carefully.  Its  elegant  English  and  descriptive 
pow'cr,  added  to  its  patriotic  character,  make  it  eminently  a  fit  book  for  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  in  grammar  and  high  schools. 

Down  the  (Jueat  Bivek;  embracing  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  true 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Capt.  Willard  Glazier.  Illustrated.  Pp.  496. 
Philadelphia:  Hubbard  Brothers,  Publishers.  Sold  only  by  subscription. 
This  book  will  be  one  of  interest  to  the  student  of  geography,  in  that  it  gives 
a  very  readable  account  of  a  Journey  by  canoe  from  Lake  Pokegama,  as  the 
(Chippewa  Indians  call  it,  or  Lake  Glazier,  according  to  this  author,  down  the 
Mississijipi  to  the  Gulf. 

His  voyage  through  Lakes  Glazier,  —  of  which  the  author  claims  to  he  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  —  Itaska,  Bemidji,  Cass,  Winnibegosish,  and  thence  to  the  Delta  below 
New  Orleans,  is  described  very  grajihically ;  and,  although  the  claim  of  the 
author  to  be  the  first  white  man  to  discover  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi 
is  scarcely  established,  and  although  he  has  made  pretty  free  use  of  Schoolcraft 
and  of  data*  heretofore  known,  yet  the  description  of  these  lakes  and  streams, 
together  with  the  great  swamps  and  the  character  of  the  Indians,  is  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive. 

Physical  Tkainino,  outhe  Cake  of  the  Body.  By  E.  B.  Warman,  A.  M. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  Ilk).  Chicago  and  New  York:  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Broth¬ 
ers.  Price:  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

The  author  has  given  in  this  book  an  admirable  treatise  ujion  the  care  of  the 
entire  body.  He  considers  Physical  Training  in  Schools,  General  Rules  of 
Health,  Fresh  Air,  Correct  Breathing,  Bathing,  Catarrh,  The  Evils  of  Tobacco 
and  Drink,  and  other  important  topics.  The  pages  following  number  68  are 
full  of  excellent  systems  of  exercise  without  apparatus,  with  one  and  two  dumb 
bells,  with  one  and  two  Indian  clubs,  with  wands,  etc.  The  book  will  prove  of 
much  value  to  teachers  of  high  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  academies. 

Memory  Training.  A  complete  and  practical  system  for  developing  and  con¬ 
firming  the  memory.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  subjects.  By  William  L.  Ev¬ 
ans,  M.  A.  (Glasg.).  Pp.  275.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cloth. 
Price,  1.25. 

In  this  volume  the  author  treats  the  subject  of  training  and  perfecting  the 
memory  from  two  standpoints,  viz. :  from  the  side  of  the  student  of  physiolo¬ 
gy,  and  as  a  psychologist.  While  he  has  given  one  part  of  the  book  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  from  the  psychological  view  and  the  latter  portion  from 
the  physiological  side,  both  views  have  been  considered  throughout.  It  will  be 
found  useful  by  all  teachers. 
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Ei>l*cation  in  TitK  Ijnitkd  Statks.  Its  IIistoky  from  the  Earliest  Het- 
TLEMENTS.  By  liichiird  G.  Boone,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Indiana 
University.  Pp.  402.  Cloth.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co.  i’riee,  $1.50. 
International  Education  Series. 

This  volume  of  a  valuable  series  wiil  be  found,  by  the  student  of  educational 
matters  and  methods,  of  great  wortli.  While  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete, 
there  are  given  so  many  facts  and  so  much  data  that  the  scholar  will  be  greatly 
assisted  in  his  work  of  familiari/ing  himsidf  with  the  development  of  the 
“  American  System  of  Education.”  We  have  heretofore  really  had  no  history 
of  education  in  America.  The  author  has  treated  his  subject  well,  and  the 
work  will  prove  of  great  value. 

A  Latin-Englisii  Dictionary.  By  C.  G.  Gepp,  M.  A.,  late  Assistant-Master 
at  Bradford  College,  and  A.  E.  Haight,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Pp.  50^1.  Cloth.  Price  by  mail,  $1.40.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
I'o. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  supply,  in  a  cheap  and  liandy 
form,  a  Latin-English  Dictionary,  containing,  with  their  meanings  and  intlec- 
tions,  all  the  words  wliich  junior  bo}'s  in  schools  are  likely  to  meet  in  their 
reading;  and  at  tiie  same  time  most  students  will  And  it  sufliciently  complete 
for  their  ordinary  use.  It  should  be  highly  commended  to  all  teachers  of 
I>:itin. 

The  Heading  Circle  Library,  No.  10.  Ear  and  Voice  Training  by  Means 
OK  Elementary  Sounds  ok  Language,  By  N.  (’alkins.  New  York  and 
Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  will  bt;  to  the  }'oung,  inquiring  teachers  a  blessing,  because  it  tells 
them  what  to  do  in  order  to  train  children  to  hear  and  speak  well.  It  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  tlie  youngest  teacher  can  at  once  apply  every  sentence. 

Die  .hiURNALiSTEN.  By  Gustav  Frey  tag.  Edited,  with  an  English  Commen¬ 
tary,  by  Walter  1).  Toy,  M,  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  Pp.  150.  Cloth.  Price,  55  cents.  Boston:  D. 
C.  Heath  (.'o. 

Two  editions  of  this  work  have  recently  lieen  publisheil,  but  they  are  so 
essentially  diflerent  in  their  handling  of  the  text,  that  this  edition  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  students  of  German. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  iiis  Poems.  PresenUul  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Strassbiirg,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  (tf  Pliiloso- 
phy.  Bj’  William  Edward  Simonds.  Instructor  in  German,  (Jornell  Universi. 
ty.  Pp.  156.  Cloth.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price  by  mail,  95  cents. 
Part  1st  of  this  book  contains  a  brief  biogra|>hy  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and 
sliows  him  to  have  been,  as  was  his  father.  Sir  Henry,  a  prominent  and  inllu- 
ential  man  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Part  2d  is  given  to  a  careful  study  and  com|)arison  of  his  poems,  and  aims  to 
give  an  exact  interpretation  of  them. 

Students  of  early  Englisli  will  find  this  book  of  service  as  giving  them  a  new 
insight  to  one  of  the  prominent  writers  of  that  time. 

Outlines  of  Bible  Study.  A  four-years'  course  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Pp.  183.  Cloth.  Boston  and  New  York:  licach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Divine  Word  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  and  is,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  This  book 
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will  prove  of  much  value  and  service  to  classes  and  their  teachers,  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well,  who  are  about  to  take  up  a  course  of  systematic  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

'I’he  work  is  divided  into  four  series,  covering  four  years  of  study.  The  first 
being  that  portion  comprised  in  the  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Solomon. 
The  next  from  that  time  through  the  history  of  the  Jews,  with  outlines  of  the 
poetic  and  prophetic  books.  The  third  comprises  the  life  of  Christ,  as  found  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  last  discusses  or  outlines  the  discussion  of  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  as  shown  in  the  Epistles  and  Book  of  Revelation.  Bible  students 
will  find  much  to  aid  them  in  this  book. 

Tiik  Fouti’nk  of  tuk  Uki'ubi.ic,  and  otiiku  Amkkican  Addkkssks.  By 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  With  an  Introduction.  l*p.  109.  l’a|)er.  I’rice,  15 
cents.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Milllin  &  Co. 

This  is  No.  42  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Issued  monthly,  at  15  cents 
each ;  0  numbers,  80  cents. 


Lkttkks  wkittkn  by  Lord  Cukstkrfikld  to  ms  Son.  Selected  by  Charles 
Sayle.  Red  cloth.  I’p.  281.  London:  Walter  Scott.  New  York  and  To¬ 
ronto:  W.  J.  Gage  «.t  Co. 

This  volume  of  the  Camelot  series  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  readers 
of  this  maga/.ine  who  have  boys  under  their  charge.  In  these  letters  may  be 
found  very  much  which  can  be  used  in  those  informal  talks  after  opening  ex¬ 
ercises  which  every  good  teacher  has  with  his  scholars  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  manner  in  which  advice  is  given  can  hardly  be  improved.  These  letters 
are  good  reading  for  any  youth  or  young  man. 


Tiik  Rokms  of  Wai.ter  Savaok  Landor.  Selected  and  edited  by  Ernest 
Radford.  Cloth.  I*p.  281.  London:  Walter  Scott.  New  York  and  To¬ 
ronto.  W.  J.  Gage  Co. 

The  writings  of  Landor  are  certainly  not  as  well  known  as  their  merit 
deserves.  In  the  seven  parts  or  chapters  in  this  book  are  arranged  Gebir  and 
Count  Julian,  two  longer  poems  containing  much  of  true  poetic  merit.  The 
other  five  parts  are  classified  short  poems  under  such  divisions  as  The  Hellen¬ 
ics.  Heroic  Idylls,  and  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up, 
and  will  make  a  pretty  and  acceptable  gift. 

Aids  for  Teaciiino  Gknkral  History.  Including  a  list  of  Books  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  working  school  library.  By  Mary  1).  Sheldon.  I’aper.  Fp. 
5G.  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago:  l>.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Teachers  of  History  in  both  grammar  and  high  schools  will  find  much  valu¬ 
able  information  and  many  excellent  suggestions  in  this  pamphlet. 


La  Bei.i.k-Nivkrnaise.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  James  Boielle,  B.  A.  (IJniv.  Gall.)  Senior  French  Master  in 
Dulwich  College.  With  six  illustrations.  I’apcr.  I'p.  100.  Boston:  D.C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  English  illustrated  edition  of  Daudet's  idyllic 
masterpiece  published  by  the  Routledges  will  be  pleased  to  see  this  book 
placed  in  the  hauds  of  those  young  students  who  form  the  junior  classes  iu 
French. 
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The  Beginners  B<K)k  in  German.  By  Sophie  Doriot.  Half  cloth.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Pp.  273.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  hook  following  as  it  does  the  natural  method  of  instruetion  in  German, 
will  without  doubt  meet  with  as  hearty  a  reception  as  did  her  Beginners 
Book  in  French.  The  lessons  are  introduced  with  a  humorous  picture  fol¬ 
lowed  b)’  some  corresponding  verses  from  the  child-literature  of  Germany. 
A  conversation  upon  the  subject,  with  the  stud}'  of  words  and  phrases  com¬ 
pletes  the  lesson.  Advantage  is  thus  taken  of  the  learner's  tastes  and  incli¬ 
nations  and  even  of  the  mischief-loving  element  of  young  America. 

The  Second  Part  contains  graded  selectionis  for  reading. 

Pi.ATO  l*ROTA<JORAS.  With  the  commentary  of  Hermann  .Sauppe.  Tians- 
lattHl  with  additions  by  .James  A.  Towle,  Prineipal  of  the  l{obl>ins  School. 
Cloth.  l*p.  170.  Boston  and  London :  Ginn  «&  Co. 

Another  of  the  College  Scries  of  Greek  Authors,  c*tlited  umler  the  supervision 
of  .lohn  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  will  be  *tf  particular  interest 
to  all  classical  students.  Though  the  critical  notes  of  the  distinguished  author 
and  statesman.  Dr.  Hermann  Sauppe,  have  in  this  translation  been  some¬ 
what  abridged,  the  commentary  has  been  broailened  to  meet  the  retpilrements 
of  such  students  as  may  begin  the  study  of  Plato  with  this  book. 


MA  GA  ZINES  RE  CEI VED. 

Treasure  Trove,  piiblishetl  by  E.  L.  Kcllog);,  New  York,  is  an  excellent  muKn/.ine  for 
the  yoiiiiK  ])eop]e.  Tbe  boys  anil  girls  as  story  tellers  must  be  pronouiiceii  a  suecess. 
A  host  of  tbeni  under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  heen  proliting  tlieinselves  and  at  the 
same  time  entertaining  their  teacliers,  parents  and  friends  by  telling  pri/.e-stories  in 
Treasure  'Trove.  Tliey  have  won  cash  prizes  to  the  extent  of  two-hundred  dollars  be¬ 
sides  seventy  dollars  worth  of  books.  The  prize  winners  are  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  their  stories  are  of  every  pleasing  variety;  indicating  a  remarkable 
degree  and  versatility  of  talent.  Story-telling,  as  a  means  of  education,  is  taking  a  first 
place  in  the  regular  exercises  of  our  public  schools;  where  the  usually  irksome  task  of 
composition  writing,  upon  which  so  many  otl>er  studies  depends,  lias  been  turned  by 

these  prize-story  competitions  into  a  genuine  pastime. - Harper's  Magazine  for  August 

contains  a  number  of  Interesting  articles.  The  opening  article  is  by  Theoilore  Child 
on  “The  Kremlin  and  Russian  Art,’’  and  contains  nearly  twenty-live  illustrations  ofthis 
peculiar  style  of  art.  This  number  also  contains  an  interesting  article  on  “  Westmins¬ 
ter  Elllgies.’’ - The  August  Scribner's  contains  a  very  valuable  article  on  "  Electricity 

in  Lighting,’*  by  Henry  Morton. - The  Xorth  American  Itevieic  for  August  contains  a 

number  of  articles  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  among  them  arc;  “The  Lesson  of 
Concmaugh,’’  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  of  tlie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  “  A  Word  with 
Professor  Huxley,’’ by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  I).  “An  English  View  of  tlie  Civil 

War.”  HI.  by  Viscount  Wolseley,  etc. - Tlie  opening  article  in  the  August 

of  American  History  is  entitled  “  Tile  Career  of  a  Reneflcent  Enterprise.” - Tlie  Rev.  R. 

Shidler  has  an  article  in  the  August  Quiver  on  “  Memorable  Letters  and  their  Writers.” 

HI. - The  August  Century  ought  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  lovers  of  art.  There 

are  four  separate  articles  on  engraving  and  one  on  “  Italian  Old  Masters.” - Cassell's 

Family  Magazine  continues  to  be  of  the  best  quality. - Prof.  C.  H.  Henderson  has  an 

article  on  “The  Spirit  of  Manual  Training”  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. - The  Over¬ 
land  Monthly  for  August  has  an  article  on  “Reminiscences  of  Indian  Scouting.” - 

Felix  L.  Oswald  has  an  opiMirtune  article  on  “  Floods  and  tlieir  Causes”  in  the  August 

Lippincott’s. - Professor  Tucker  has  an  article  on  “The  Outline  of  an  Elective  Course 

of  Study  ”  in  the  Andover  Itevieic  for  August. - Harper's  Bazar  and  Harper's  Weekly  are 

as  excellent  aud  popular  as  ever. 


